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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ADMINISTRATION."   THE  DATE  IS  MARCH  29,  1975-   THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE, 
TENNESSEE.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  M.  LEE  SMITH.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS 
BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  ORAL  HISTORY 
OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  ANITA  CHERRY.   INTERVIEW  #1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Lee,  I  would  suggest  for  the  record  that 

we  start  with  a  brief  biographical  survey. 
We  might  start  as  early  as  you  want  with  your  family  where  or  when  you 
were  born,  your  education,  and  what  you  did  up  until  your  first  contact 
with  Winfield  Dunn. 

MR.  SMITH:  I  was  born  in  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  in 

19^2,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.J.  Smith. 
I  remained  in  Johnson  City  through  my  boyhood  years  until  I  came  to 
Vanderbilt  University  here  in  Nashville  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  196U  with 
honors  in  history.   I  remained  at  Vanderbilt  in  the  school  of  law,  grad- 
uating from  Vanderbilt's  Law  School  in  1967,  with  what  was  then  an  L.L.B. 
degree — subsequently  changed  to  a  J.D.  degree.   During  Law  School  in  1966 
I  first  became  involved  in  a  full  time  capacity  in  a  political  campaign. 
I  worked  for  Mr.  Kenneth  L.  Roberts  who  was  running  in  the  Republican 
Primary  for  the  U.S.  Senate  against  Howard  Baker.   Mr.  Roberts  was  de- 
feated rather  overwhelmingly  by  Mr.  Baker.   But  during  that  summer  while 


working  full  time  in  that  campaign,  I  first  came  to  meet  and  to  know 
Winfield  Dunn.   I  met  Winfield  Dunn  at  the  campaign  kickoff  for  Julius 
Hearst,  who  was  running  for  the  Republican  nomination  to  congress  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District — which  included  part  of  Memphis. 
Winfield  Dunn  was  the  County  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Shelby 
County  at  that  time. 

After  graduating  from  Vanderbilt  Law  School  in  1967,  I  was  employed 
as  a  Law  Clerk  for  Federal  District  Judge  William  Miller  in  Nashville. 
I  remained  in  Nashville  in  that  capacity  for  one  year.   And  at  that  time 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Washington  to  work  for  Senator  Baker  as 
his  Legislative  Assistant.   And  I  did  accept  that  opportunity  for  that 
job,  and  remained  in  Washington  until  August  of  1970.   At  that  time  I 
returned  to  Tennessee  and  went  to  work  full  time  in  Winfield  Dunn's 
general  election  campaign  for  Governor.   I  served  as  Director  of  the 
Political  Organization — working  to  establish  county  chairmen  and  other 
organized  political  groups  across  the  state  on  behalf  of  Winfield  Dunn's 
election. 

After  his  election  in  November  of  1970  I  worked  through  the  trans- 
ition period,  mostly  on  program  and  policy  matters.   And  he  offered  me 
the  opportunity  to  continue  in  his  administration  as  Counsel  to  the 
Governor  working  on  policy  and  program  development  concerns . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Lee.   Let's  pick  up  a  bit  of  in- 

formation about  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  along  the  way.   What  sort  of  political  background  and  experience 
or  exposure  did  you  have  in  your  family  association  before  you  went  to 


Vanderbilt? 

MR.  SMITH:  Upper  East  Tennessee,  of  course,  is  a  heav- 

ily Republican  area  of  the  State  and  my 
family  and  their  family  before  them  had  historically  been  Republicans. 
My  grandfather — my  maternal  grandfather  in  particular  was  very  very 
active  politically  in  the  Johnson  City  area,  and  in  the  First  Congress- 
ional District.   He  was  a  long  time  political  associate  of  Carroll  Reece 
who,  of  course,  served  in  the  Congress  for  many  years,  and  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee  for  a  while.   My  grandfather, 
Mr.  C.L.  Marshall,  managed  almost  all  of  Carroll  Reece 's  campaign  in  the 
First  Congressional  District.   And  while  my  grandfather  died  while  I  was 
at  a  relatively  young  age,  I  remember  him,  and  I  guess  my  first  interest 
in  politics  was  more  or  less  kindled  by  him,  and  by  his  political  in- 
volvement . 

I  worked  in  1962  in  a  congressional  campaign  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Oris 
Hyder  who  was  running  in  a  five-man  primary  campaign  to  succeed  to  the 
seat  which  orginally  belonged  to  Mr.  Reece.   Mrs.  Reece  had  filled  out 
the  remainder  of  his  term  in  the  special  election.   And  then  there  was 
a  very  heated,  difficult  primary  campaign  among  five  candidates,  and  I 
was  involved  in  that  in  1962.   That  was  really  my  first  involvement,  I 
guess,  in  any  substantial  way  in  a  political  campaign.   I  maintained  that 
political  interest.   I  was  really  not  involved  at  all  in  the  '64  campaigns 
of  either  Howard  Baker  or  Dan  Kuykendall,  but  I  was  very  interested. 
Then  in  1966  as  I  mentioned  I  got  the  opportunity  to  go  to  work  full 
time  in  Ken  Robert's  campaign. 


The  way  that  developed  was  that  I  had  the  interest  in  doing  that, 
and  I  originally  wanted  to  go  to  work  for  Howard  Baker  "because  I  felt 
like  since  he  had  run  in  196^  and  had  run  very   well;  he  was  probably  go- 
ing to  win.   And  I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Reece  in  Johnson  City — who  still 
lives  there — and  she,  somewhat  to  my  surprise  at  the  time  not  knowing 
some  things  that  I  subsequently  learned,  was  very  much  in  support  of  Ken 
Roberts.   And  she  felt  like  that  I  was  about  to  make  a  mistake  if  I  went 
to  work  for  Howard  Baker.   And  finally  she  said  after  we  discussed  it 
awhile, "I '11  write  both  of  them  a  letter  recommending  that  they  talk  to 
you  and  we'll  just  see  what  develops."  And  so  she  did.   Ken  Roberts 
contacted  me  and  offered  me  the  opportunity  to  go  to  work  for  him. 
And  I  waited  for  about  3  or  h   weeks;  I  didn't  hear  anything  from  Howard 
Baker  so  I  took  the  position  with  Ken  Roberts.  And  then  shortly  after 
that  I  did  hear  from  Senator  Baker — from  Mr.  Baker's  office.   But  it 
was  too  late  by  that  time  to  make  any  rearrangements. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  your  career  plans?  Why  did  you 

decide  to  study  history  and  then  go  into 
Law  School?  How  did  these  plans  develop? 
Mr.  SMITH:  I  decided  in  high  school  that  I  thought  I 

wanted  to  go  to  law  school  and  to  be  an 
attorney.  And  then  in  undergraduate  school  when  I  had  to  make  a  decision 
as  to  what  areas  of  interest  I  would  study  leading  toward  a  law  school 
education,  I  thought  first  that  I  would  major  in  Political  Science. 
But  I  then  concluded  that  the  history  area  was  a  little  broader  area 
and  that  I  could  probably  take  most  of  all  the  political  science  courses 


as  I  did  history  courses.   And  the  last  year  of  ray  undergraduate  educa- 
tion I  entered  into  the  honors  program  and  spent,  I  think,  12  credit  hours 
studying  in  the  particular  area  of  Recent  Southern  Political  History. 
And  I  wrote  a  rather  extensive  paper  on  Nixon's  1960  campaign  in  the  South. 
And  I  enjoyed  that  very  much. 

Did  you  write  that  under  Professor  Dewey 

Granthan  perhaps? 

No,  Professor  Granthan  was  gone  that  year 

on  a  leave  of  absence  or  some  special  study, 
I'm  not  sure  which.   And  I  did  that  work  under  a  professor  whose  name, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  SMITH 


Why  did  you  accept  your  work  as  law  clerk 
for  Judge  Miller?   You  must  have  had  other 


I  can't  remember. 
DP.  CRAWFORD: 

options  at  the  time? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  accepted  that  postion  for  several  rea- 

sons:  First,  I  wasn't  sure  of  what  I  want- 
ed to  do.   I  did  not  know  whether  I  wanted  to  practice  law  or  not?   I 
really  wanted  more  than  anything  else  to  go  to  Washington,  which  I  was 
able  to  do  a  year  later,  but  which  I  was  not  able  to  do  at  that  time. 
Also  I  had  known  Judge  Miller  for  a  number  of  years,   He  was  from  Johnson 
City  and  was  a  friend  of  my  family.   And  I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
him  and  for  his  legal  and  judicial  capabilities.   And  when  he  offered  me  the 
opportunity  to  serve  as  his  law  clerk  I  decided  to  do  it  for  the  one-year 
period . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  circumstances  under  which 

you  met  Winfield  Dunn  for  the  first  time? 


MR. SMITH:  Yes,  I  met  Winfield  Dunn,  as  I  mentioned, 

for  the  first  time  at  the  campaign  kickoff 
announcement  for  Julius  Hearst,  who  was  running  for  Congress  in  the  old 
Seventh  Congressional  District.   [It]  is  basically  a  rural  district  but  which 
included  then  some  portions  of  Shelby  County.   I  was  working  on  behalf 
of  Ken  Roberts  as  I  mentioned.   I  was  in  Shelby  County  and  went  out  to — 
I  forget  the  specific  area  where  this  announcement  was — but  it  was  on 
a  Saturday  morning,  and  Julius  Hearst  was  making  his  announcement.   It 
was  relatively  early  in  June  and  there  were  a  number  of  people  there. 
And  among  them  was  Winfield  Dunn  and  his  wife,  Betty.   And  he  was  there 
in  his  capacity  as  Shelby  County  Republican  Party  Chairman.   He  made  an 
immediate  impression  on  me  as  a  very  personable  and  likeable  individual. 
He  seemed  genuinely  interested  in  and  concerned  about  what  I  was  doing. 
And  he  just  made  a  very  excellent  initial  impression,  as  did  his  wife. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  did  you  come  in  contact  with  him  next? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  don't  specifically  recall.   I  never  knew 

Winfield  Dunn  intimately  or  was  never  part- 
icularly close  to  him.   He  remained,  of  course,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  Shelby  County  for  some  time.   And  I'm  sure  that  I 
saw  him  on  occasions  or  was  around  just — if  nothing  else — to  say  hello 
at  some  event  or  another.   But  I  don't  specifically  remember  until  the 
latter  part  of  1969  along  about  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  November 
in  1969.   And  at  that  time  Lamar  Alexander,  who  worked  in  Washington  for 
President  Nixon  on  the  White  House  Staff,  had  developed  an  interest  in 
possibly  running  in  the  Republican  primary  for  the  Senate  in  19  70. 


It  was  apparent  that  Congressman  Bill  Brock  was  going  to  run.   And 
it  was  thought  for  awhile  that  Congressman  Dan  Kuykendall  might  also  run. 
But  Kuykendall  had  announced  that  he  would  not  run.   And  Lamar  Alexander 
I  guess,  was  at  that  time,  and  probably  still  is,  as  good  a  friend--a 
personal  friend — as  I  had.   I  was  in  Washington  primarily  because  Lamar 
had  been  on  Senator  Baker's  staff  since  his  election  in  1966.   And  when 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  up  to  Washington  in  June  of  1968,  it  was 
primarily  because  I  knew  Lamar  was  planning  to  leave.   I  contacted  him 
and  was  able  to  be  offered  the  position.   As  a  result  of  that,  Lamar  and  I 
lived  together  in  Washington  for  awhile  until  he  got  married.   And  as  I 
mentioned  he  had  developed  a  possible  interest  in  running  for  Senate  in 
19  70.   He  asked  me  if  I  would  come  down  to  Tennessee  and  make  a  trek 
across  the  state  with  him.   Exploring  that  possibility  was  a  number  of 
Republicans.   And  with  Senator  Baker's  permission  I  did  do  that.   And  one 
person  that  we  talked  to  among,  oh,  I  guess,  35  or  45  others  was  Winfield 
Dunn.   And  I  remember  that  meeting  very  vividly. 

At  that  time,  by  the  time  we  had  talked  to  Winfield  Dunn,  we  had 
been  across  the  state  from  East  to  West  and  it  was  very  late  in  the  week. 
I  think  probably  on  an  early  Friday  evening,  very  worn  out,  and  had  talked 
just  to  a  very  large  number  of  people.   But  I  think  of  all  the  people 
that  we  talked  to,  Winfield  Dunn  put  it  in  the  right  perspective  as  to 
why  Lamar  Alexander  should  not  run  in  the  Republican  Primary  against 
Congressman  Brock.   His  message  was  that  there  was  just  no  reason  for 
Lamar  Alexander  to  do  that,  because  Bill  Brock  had  worked  hard  as  a 
Congressman  and  established  a  considerable  reputation  among  Republicans 


across  the  state;  he  had  been  back  and  forth  across  the  state  a  couple 
of  times;  he  had  a  base  from  which  to  launch  a  campaign;  he  had  money 
raised.   And  Lamar  Alexander  had  no  issues,  or  no  reasons,  or  no  basis 
on  which  to  enter  into  a  contest  like  that  other  than  the  fact  that  he 
simply  wanted  to  be  elected  to  the  Senate.   And  that  he  was  just  very 
persuasive  in  his  opinion  that  that  would  be  a  mistake  for  Lamar  Alexander 
He  also  told  Lamar  that  if  he  wanted  to  run  for  Governor  that  he  felt 
like  there  was  a  considerable  opportunity  there  for  somebody.   Based 
on  his  impressions  of  what  was  going  on  around  the  state,  and  certainly 
his  opinion  of  what  his  feeling  was  in  Shelby  County,  there  was  just  no 
real  sentiment  for  any  of  the  others  that  had  indicated  they  might  run 
for  governor.   And  that  he  felt  like  if  Lamar's  interest  was  in  seeking 
state-wide  office  that  maybe  his  emphasis  on  the  Senate  was  misplaced. 

But  Lamar  indicated  that  he  felt  like  his  background  experience 
at  that  time  at  least  was  at  the  federal  level.   And  that  his  interest,  if 
he  had  an  interest,  would  be  in  the  Senate's  race  rather  than  in  the 
gubernatorial  race. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Had  you  known  Lamar  when  you  were  at  Van- 

derbilt? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes.   Lamar  was  two  years  ahead  of  me  at 

Vanderbilt.   And  I  had  gotten  to  know  him 
pretty  well  then;  we  were  both  involved  in  some  student  government  act- 
ivities.  And  I  had  a  good  friend  from  Johnson  City  that  I  rode  back  and 
forth  to  school  with  a  number  of  times  and  Lamar  was  also  a  friend  of 
this  individual,  and  so  consequently,  the  three  of  us  rode  back  and  forth 


to  East  Tennessee  a  number  of  times.   And  that's  when  I  first  met  Lamar 

Alexander. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  your  conversation  with  Winfield  Dunn 

then  in  sixty-nine,  he  indicated  that  he 
saw  a  need  for  a  Republican  candidate  in  the  Election  of  1970.   Do  you 
feel  he  had  any  idea  of  running  himself? 
MR.  SMITH:  We  talked  about  that  a  little  bit,  because 

I  knew  that  he  had  made  some  expressions 
of  interest  in  running  for  Congress,  in  the  event  Dan  Kuykendall  decided 
to  seek  the  senate  seat.   And  he  told  us  at  that  time — told  Lamar 
Alexander  and  myself  when  we  met  with  him — that  he  had  made  the  decision 
that  if  Dan  Kuykendall  decided  to  run  for  Senate  in  the  primary,  that 
he  would  seek  Dan  Kuykendall ' s  congressional  seat. 

But  he  also  said  that  he  didn't  feel  like  that  he  had  the — can't 
remember  how  exactly  he  phrased  it — but  that  he  didn't  have  the  base  or 
the  background  to  seek  a  state  wide-to  seek  the  governorship.   And  that 
his  inclinations  were  that  he  had  no  inclinations  to  do  that.   But  there 
was  enough  of  an  interest  there.   (Laughter)  Particularly,  when  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  fact  that  he  had  decided  to  run  for  Congress  and  to 
give  up  his  dental  practice.   It  was  clear  that  there  was  enough  of  an 
interest  there  that  under  the  right  circumstances,  he  possibly  could  be 
persuaded  to  run  for  governor.   But  we  really  didn't  talk  about  it  at 
any  length  because  we  weren't  there  for  that  purpose,  of  course. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  certainly  he  saw  the  difficulties, 

that  it  had  been  fifty  years  since  a  Republican 
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had  been  in  office — the  governor's  office — since  1920 — the  election  of 
'20.   It  had  "been  even  longer  since  a  Shelby  County  resident  had  been 
elected.   And  he  did  not  have  contact  all  over  the  state,  I  gather.   Or 
rather  he  had  contacts  but  they  were  in  areas  where  they  were  more  weak. 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  think  he  saw  the  problems.   But  I 

think  he  also  saw  the  opportunity.   Be- 
cause I  think  it  was  his  firm  opinion  that  John  Hooker  would  be  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  Party.   And  that  he  would  have  a  number  of  liabilities. 
And  when  you  added  the  dissident  Democrats  to  the  strong  Republican  base 
that  there  was  a  real  opportunity  there  for  somebody. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  you  returned  then  to  Washington  with 

Lamar  Alexander . 
MR.  SMITH:  Uh-huh . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  what  did  you  learn  next  of  the  Winfield 

Dunn  Campaign?   When  and  how  did  you  learn 
about  it? 
MR.  SMITH:  It  was  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year 

when  I  learned.   I  forget  how  I  learned  but 
I  heard  that  he  was  in  the  process  of  considering  running.   At  that  time 
Claude  Robertson,  the  Republican  Party  Chairman  statewide,  had  more  or 
less  determined  that  he  would  run.   There  was  a  good  bit,  of  talk  about 
Bill  Jenkins,  the  Republican  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
And  Maxey  Jarman  of  Genesco  in  Nashville  had  indicated  an  interest  as 
well,  the  three  of  them.   And  I  think  Winfield  Dunn  was  probably  the 
fourth  name  to  surface  among  the  four  of  them  who  would  ultimately  make 
the  race.  At  least  that  is  as  best  I  recall  it.   But  in  any  event  I 
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heard  that  Winfield  Dunn  was  considering  doing  it. 

Subsequently  he  came  to  Washington.   I  forget  exactly  when  that  was, 
although  I  think  it  was  around  March.   Most  all  the  candidates,  or  all 
of  them  I  believe,  did  come  to  Washington  to  discuss  their  plans  and 
their  prospects  with  Senator  Baker.   And  Winfield  Dunn  was  among  them.   I 
did  not  talk  with  him  or  meet  with  him  or  was  not  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion when  he  came  up  to  talk  with  Senator  Baker.   So  I  have  no  recollection 
or  knowledge  of  what  the  two  of  them  talked  about .   But  in  any  event  I  know 
that  Winfield  Dunn,  of  course,  returned  to  Tennessee  and  sometime  there- 
after decided  that  he  would  run. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  don't  remember  the  details.   Did  the 

candidates  come  or  go  to  Washington  at  the 
same  time? 
MR.  SMITH:  No,  they  would  just  come  up  from  time  to 

time.   Claude  Robertson  was  up,  I  think,  on 
more  than  one  occasion.   And  Maxey  Jarman  came  up  with  one  of  two  of  the 
people  supporting  his  candidacy,  and  Winfield  Dunn  came.   I  don't  recall 
if  Bill  Jenkins  came  or  not ,  but  I  think  he  must  have .   But  there  was  no 
meeting  as  such.   There  was  just  at  the  discretion  or  whenever  a  pro- 
spective candidate  felt  like  he  needed  to  do  that.   They  talked,  of  course, 
not  only  with  Senator  Baker  but  with  Congressman  Quillen,  Congressman 
Duncan,  and  others  I'm  sure  who  were  major  political  figures  in  Tenn- 
essee whose  opinion  would  be  important  to  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  any  of  the  Tennessee  Republican  Con- 

gressional delegation  give  active  support 
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to  any  of  the  Republican  candidates  in  the  primary? 

MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  Dan  Kuykendall  supported  Winfield  Dunn, 

very  actively,  very  publicly.   It  was  always 
assumed  that  Congressman  Quillen  was  supporting  Bill  .Jenkins ,  who  was 
from  his  congressional  district.   That  was  never  any  kind  of  public  en- 
couragement of  support  but  it  was  generally  understood  or  assumed  at  least 
that  Bill  Jenkins  had  the  support  of  Congressman  Quillen.   To  my  know- 
ledge John  Duncan  was  not  involved  in  the  gubernatorial  primary.   And, 
of  course,  Bill  Brock  was  running  for  the  Senate  and  had  some  primary 
opposition,  and  therefore  he  was  not  involved  in  the  gubernatorial 
primary.   And  Senator  Baker  was  not  involved  in  the  gubernatorial  primary 
at  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Claude  Robertson  was  from  Knoxville, 
and  [he]  had  been  Howard  Baker's  campaign  manager  in  1966  and  [he]  was  very 
anxious  to  have  any  encouragement  or  help  that  he  could  get  from  the 
Senator.   But  Senator  Baker  did  not  enter  into  the  primary. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  decide  to  come  back  to  Ten- 

nessee in  August  of  1970  and  get  in  this 
campaign? 

MR. SMITH:  There  were  several  reasons.   First,  when  I 

went  to  Washington,  it  was  my  intention  to 
stay  in  Washington  for  about  two  years,  and  then  to  return  to  Tennessee 
and  to  do  whatever  it  was  I  was  going  to  do.   I  had  been  there  a  little 
over  two  years-twenty-six  months  in  fact.   And  so  I  wanted  to  come  to 
Tennessee. 

Second,  I  viewed  Winfield  Dunn's  campaign  as  an  opportunity  to  come 
to  his  general  election  campaign,  to  come  back  to  Tennessee  and  to  get 
involved  in  a  campaign,  which  to  me  is  a  very  fascinating  experience.  And 
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to  do  that  in  a  substantial  way  for  a  three  or  four  month  period,  and 
then  to  get  into  something  on  a  more  or  less  permanent  basis.   In  other 
words,  I  felt  like  it  was  a  good  transition  back  to  Tennessee  and  certain- 
ly an  interesting  transition. 

And  then  third,  I  felt  like  Winfield  Dunn  can  and  could  win,  and 
that  he  should  win  the  general  election.   And  that  it  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  help  a  good  man  do  a  good  thing.   And  I  wanted  to  do  if  for  that 
reason.   And  so  for  all  of  those  reasons  I  decided  to  do  it  while  I  had 
the  opportunity  to. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seemed  to  all  fit  together  well.   What 

position  were  you  given  when  you  came  back 
to  work  in  the  campaign? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  was  given  the  position  of  Director  of  the 

Political  Organization  and  it  was  my  job  to 
organize  each  of  the  counties  to  make  sure  that  Winfield  Dunn  had  a  cam- 
paign manager  in  each  of  those  counties,  that  the  political  organization 
was  working,  everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  by  a  political  orga- 
nization was  being  done  to  assist  in  the  election  of .  Winfield  Dunn.   In 
that  capacity  I  worked  closely  with  Lamar  Alexander,  of  course,  who  was 
managing  the  campaign  on  a  day-to-day  basis.   And  both  of  us  worked  close- 
ly with  the  group  of  people  in  Memphis  that  had  been  very  instrumental 
in  directing  Winfield  Dunn's  primary  campaign,  with  people  such  as  Harry 
Wellford,  Louis  Donelson,  Jim  McGhee  and  others.   I  guess,  among  that 
group  probably  I  was  more  involved  with  Harry  Wellford.   He  seemed  to 
have  more  of  an  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
various  counties.   He  was  very  instrumental  in  making  decisions  as  to  who 
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would  be  the  campaign  manager  in  certain  counties  and  how  we  would 
work  with  the  local  people  in  certain  areas.   I  would  not  want  to 
state  or  imply  that  I  was  making  all  those  decisions  because  I  wasn't. 
Nevertheless,  that  was  my  area  of  responsibility  and  work. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  offer  to  work  in  the  campaign  or 

did  Governor  Dunn  seek  you  out? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  offered  to  do  it  because  as  I  mentioned, 

it  was  what  I  wanted  to  do  for  several 
reasons.  I  came  down  to  Tennessee  for  the  primary  election.   Hugh  Bran- 
son on  Senator  Baker's  staff  and  Ron  McMahan  with  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission,  a  Tennessean,  Ralph  Griffith  and  I  drove  down  for 
the  primary  and  then  we  went  right  back  to  Washington  the  day  after 
that.   I  just  determined  immediately  if  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  general  election  in  a  substantial  position  that  was  what 
I  wanted  to  do  for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 

I  got  in  touch  with  Harry  Wellford  who  had  managed  Winfield 
Dunn's  campaign  in  the  primary  election  and  expressed  to  him  my 
interest.   And  Lamar  Alexander  has  a  similar  interest  and  conse- 
quently Lamar  went  down  to  Memphis  for  one  meeting  with  Harry  Well- 
ford  and  Winfield  Dunn  and  others.   Then  after  that  Harry  Wellford 
came  to  Washington  and  he  talked  with  me  and  with  Lamar  and  Ralph 
Griffith  and  he  talked  with  David  White.   Subsequently  all  four 
of  us  came  to  Nashville  to  go  to  work  in  the  campaign.   Perhaps  you 
might  want  to  explore  that  a  little  bit  more.   That's  how  it  came 
about. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Lee,  let's  start  with  your  return  to 

Tennessee  from  Washington  in  August, 
1970,  to  take  part  in  Winfield  Dunn  gubernatorial  campaign  in  the 
general  election.   Where  did  you  go  and  what  did  you  find  when  you  ar- 
rived? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  drove  down  from  Washington 

for  the  campaign.   It  was  all  done, 
needless  to  say,  on  a  very  rapid  basis.   The  decisions  that  we  had  made 
that  I  would  come — the  same  decision  was  made  by  Lamar  Alexander  and 
Ralph  Griffith  and  David  White.   So  we  all  began  to  get  ourselves  to 
Tennessee  as  rapidly  as  we  could.   We  came  to  Nashville  and  checked  in 
at  the  Sherton  Motor  Inn  in  Nashville  and  more  or  less  set  up  shop  there 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

Winfield  Dunn's  primary  campaign  had  been  run  from  Memphis.   It  had 
been  run  by  Harry  Wellford  as  the  campaign  manager.   I  found  what  in  this 


day  and  age,  was  really  I  think  a  remarkable  situation  in  that  during 
the  primary  campaign  Winfield  Dunn  had  gotten  involved  in  the  race  for 
governor  relatively  late. 

They  spent  very  little  money  and  hadn't  had  much  to  spend.   They 
had  spent  about  $80,000  I  think  in  the  primary  campaign.   They  had  very 
little  campaign  staff  or  assistance.   Harry  Wellford,  I  think,  devoted 
many  hours  to  it,  but  he  was  still  involved  to  some  extent  in  a  law  prac- 
tice.  They  had  central  headquarters  there  in  Memphis.   Two  very  lovely 
and  dedicated  ladies,  Betty  Davis  and  Carolyn  Wine  and  then  Steve  Sharp 
had  been  involved  in  the  campaign  doing  most  of  the  press  work — turning 
out  the  press  releases  and  what  have  you.   Beyond  that  there  just  wasn't 
any  campaign  staff.   There  was  very  little  advertising.   What  had  been 
done  had  been  done  by — I  forget  his  name  at  the  moment-ln  Memphis,  Ward 
Archer  and  Associates.   But  the  lone  and  short  of  it  was  that  the  campaign 
staff  and  apparatus  and  the  advertising  and  money  raising  and  organization 
had  been  so  sparse  in  the  primary  election  that  it  was  very  very  evident 
that  none  of  that  was  going  to  be  sufficient  for  the  general  election 
campaign. 

When  we  got  to  Nashville  and  checked  into  the  motel  we  were  beseiged 
almost  immediately  with  advertising  agencies  and  billboard  companies  and 
various  and  sundry  other  groups  wanting  to  sell  their  services  to  the  Win- 
field  Dunn  campaign.   And  very  clearly  the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign  did  need 
some  of  those  services. 

Lamar  and  I  were  here,  I  think  a  little  ahead  of  Ralph  Griffith  and 
David  White.   And  we  set  up  shop  and  began  to  try  to  work  out  some  of  the 
physical  arrangements — just  a  decision  to  locate  our  campaign  offices  physically 


and  all  of  the  problems  that  go  with  that — getting  phones  in  and  supplies 
in — so  on  and  so  forth.   We  also  began  to  talk  with  some  advertising  agen- 
cies on  a  preliminary  basis,  doing  just  all  the  things  that  you  have  to  do 
to  get  a  campaign  set  up  and  organized,  and  knowing  full  well  that  this  was 
the  middle  of  August  and  that  November  5  was  only  two  and  a  half  months  away. 

And  Mr.  John  J.  Hooker  and  company  were  set  up  in  Nashville  with  no 
telling  how  much  staff — seemingly  at  that  time  with  enough  money,  good  ad- 
vertising, and  certainly  having  had  experience  of  a  campaign  in  1966  and 
knowing  how  to  run  a  gubernatorial  campaign.   We  felt  like  we  were  at  a  sub- 
stantial disadvantage  in  terms  of  campaign  apparatus  and  campaign  organization 
and  there  was  very  little  time  to  get  it  all  together.   Then  in  spite  of  all 
those  problems  the  campaign  could  and  would  be  successful  if  it  was  just 
managed  properly  and  no  major  mistakes  and  nobody  got  in  too  big  a  hurry. 
And  Winfield  Dunn  just  did  the  good  job  that  we  expected  that  he  would  do  as 
a  candidate. 

We  also  found  that  our  arrival  had  created  some  consternation  with  some 
people.   Lamar  Alexander  had  worked  for  Howard  Baker  prior  to  going  to  work 
as  a  staff  assistant  in  the  White  House.   Ralph  Griffith  and  I,  of  course, 
came  directly  off  Senator  Baker's  staff.   So  when  it  became  known  that  the 
three  of  us  were  going  to  be  involved  in  the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign  there  was 
a  big  story  in  the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  that  said,  "Baker  Organization  to 
Manage  Dunn  Campaign." 

Well,  that  wasn't  a  very  fair  head  on  the  news  story — it  certainly  vasn  't 
an  accurate  assessment  on  the  news  story  of  what  was  about  to  happen.   Needless 
to  say,  among  the  Winfield  Dunn  primary  campaign  chairmen,  that  kind  of  public- 
ity caused  the  phone  in  Memphis  to  ring  off  the  wall.   The  big  concern  was 


in  the  Knoxville  area  anc  around  the  state  and  a  lot  of  the  people  had 
been  very  involved  in  the  Winfield  Dunn's  primary  campaign  in  a  principal 
way  in  their  local  areas.   They  felt  like  they  had  done  a  good  job.   They 
had  come  out  of  nowhere  with  a  good  candidate  to  win  the  primary.   Now  their 
concern  was  that  a  lot  of  people  who  were  not  involved  in  the  primary  were 
going  to  be  moved  in  ahead  of  them  in  the  campaign  organization  across  the 
state.   Particularly,  there  was  concern  about  Claude  Robertson  supporters  in 
that  he  had  managed  Howard  Baker's  '66  campaign  and  he  had  therefore  inherited 
in  the  East  Tennessee  area  a  lot  of  the  old  Baker  1966  organization.   The  Dunn 
people  had  been  doing  battle  with  the  Robertson  people  in  the  primary  and 
when  the  headline  on  the  story  appeared  saying,  "Baker  Organization  to  run 
Dunn  Campaign,"  you  can  just  imagine  the  kinds  of  problems  that  [were]  caused 
among  some  of  the  political  people. 

That  was  put  to  rest  very  quickly  and  the  necessary  assurances  were 
given  by  Winfield  Dunn  and  by  Harry  Wellford  and  others  to  their  local  po- 
litical supporters  from  the  primary.   That  problem  was  gone  within  a  matter 
of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  other  problem  that  occurred  was,  we  set  up  our  central  campaign 
headquarters  in  Nashville  and  of  course,  Winfield  Dunn's  base  of  support  and 
his  principal  people  in  the  primary  were  over  in  Memphis.   The  people  I  men- 
tioned were  like  Harry  Wellford,  and  Louis  Donelson,  Jim  McGhee,  Billy  Rachels, 
and  Jack  Craddock  and  all  of  that  group  of  Republicans  in  Memphis  who,  first 
off,  were  a  very  able  and  dedicated  group  and  who  had  spent  untold  hours 
in  the  primary  campaign  and  who  had  really  put  it  all  together  for  Winfield 
Dunn  in  the  primary  campaign.   All  of  that  group  was  located  220  miles  from 
us  here  in  Nashville. 


What  happened  was,  Lamar  and  the  rest  of  us  began  to  make  decisions 
and  began  to  get  things  into  operation  and  then  almost  every  other  Sunday 
we  would  have  to  drive  to  Memphis  and  present  our  case  to  the  Memphis  group. 
[We  would]  persuade  and  cajole  and  get  down  to  concur  that  we  were  doing  all 
this  very  properly  as  it  ought  to  be  down  and  as  they  would  do  it  if  they 
were  in  Nashville  on  a  day  to  day  basis.   There  was  never  any  problem  what- 
soever because  everybody  was  dedicated  toward  the  same  end  which  was  elect- 
ing Winfield  Dunn.   It  was  just  a  matter  of  the  right  hand  being  assured  that 
the  left  hand  was  doing  the  same  in  running  the  campaign  as  it  ought  to  be 
run.   But  there  were  lengthy  Sunday  meetings  in  Memphis  in  the  latter  part 
of  August  and  well  into  September.   Those  meetings  on  top  of  the  normal 
rigorous  campaign  management  schedule  in  Nashville  through  the  rest  of  the 
week  meant  really  that  it  was  seven  days  a  week  and  many  hours  a  day  for  that 
entire  period  of  time. 

It  all  worked  out  very  well  though.   There  were  a  minimum  of  problems 
after  those  initial  discussions  and  problems  were  worked  out. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  make  the  headquarters  here  in 

Nashville? 
MR.  SMITH:  The  headquarters  in  Nashville  were  located  in 

Parkway  Towers  which  is  an  office  building 
only  a  couple  of  blocks  from  the  capitol.   We  had  offices  there  on  the  twentieth 
floor.   We  expanded  some  upstairs  and  then  eventually  we  had  some  more  space 
down  in  the  basement.   But  that  is  where  most  of  the  principals  involved  in 
the  general  election  campaign  were  located.   We  also  had  in  Nashville  a  large 
former  car  dealer's  facility  on  Broadway  across  from  the  Nashville  Banner  and 
Tennessean  offices.   That  was  the  Davidson  County  campaign  headquarters  which 


kept  and  maintained  all  the  supplies  and  all  of  the  material  that  were  be- 
ing distributed  all  across  the  state  at  that  location.   We  didn't  have  a 
lot  of  bulky  boxes  and  things  like  that  to  get  in  the  way  over  at  Parkway 
Towers.   Essentially  the  campaign  was  run  from  the  Parkway  Towers  Office 
Building. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  enough  money  for  the  campaign 

when  you  started?   About  $80,000  was  spent 
in  the  primary  which  wasn't  nearly  enough  for  the  general  election. 
MR.  SMITH:  Money  was  a  problem  initially.   Wo  one  knew, 

of  course,  whether  the  campaign  was  going  to 
be  sustained  financially  at  the  level  we  hoped  it  would.   There  was  much  con- 
cern about  the  Memphis  campaign  supporters — the  principal  people  I  have  men- 
tioned were  very  concerned  that  the  campaign  in  Nashville  would  be  maintained 
within  a  reasonable  budget,  and  the  campaign  in  Nashville  not  create  an  in- 
ordinate deficit  for  which  funds  could  not  be  raised.   We  in  Nashville  were 
very  concerned  that  we  not  do  that  either. 

The  advertising  monies  particularly,  of  course,  the  television  monies, 
have  to  be  paid  in  advance.   What  we  would  do  each  week,  we  had  our  time 
bought  and  set  aside — we  had  it  contracted  for  and  set  aside — then  each  week 
on  Monday  or  maybe  Tuesday  Lamar  Alexander  would  pay  the  advertising  agency 
with  whatever  monies  we  had.   Of  course,  we  never  knew  from  one  week  to  the 
next  if  we  were  going  to  have  the  money  for  next  week  to  pay  for  the  TV  adver- 
tising or  not.   But  that  was  of  particular  concern  in  September.  We  felt 
like  he  needed  a  fairly  long  TV  advertising  campaign  because  Winfield  Dunn 
was  still  virtually  unknown  in  many  areas  of  the  state.   John  Hooker  [was] 
much  better  of  course  with  name  identification  than  Winfield  Dunn.   We 


felt  like  that  TV  advertising — particularly  television  advertising — was 
very  important  and  it  needed  to  go  on  for  about  seven  weeks .   But  those 
first  3  or  h   weeks  we  really  didn't  know  from  week  to  week  whether  we  were 
going  to  have  the  money  for  the  next  week's  TV  or  not. 

Late  in  the  campaign  when  it  "became  very  clear  that  Winfield  Dunn  was 
likely  to  win,  or  if  not  likely  to  win  at  least  it  became  apparent  that  he 
could  win,  then  the  money  began  to  come  in  increasing  amounts.   Down  through 
the  latter  days  of  the  campaign  we  had  more  money  than  we  needed  for  TV  and 
other  expenditures .   So  the  campaign  ended  up  unlike  many  campaigns —  in  the 
black.   The  decision  was  also  made  immediately  not  to  accept  any  campaign 
contributions  beyond  Election  Day.   We  didn't  need  them  and  didn't  want  them. 
That  decision  was  made  and  adhered  to. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  did  you  put  in  charge  of  raising  the  money? 

MR.  SMITH:  That  was  also  a  problem  because  Winfield  Dunn, 

Harry  Wellford  and  Louis  Donelson  and  the  peo- 
ple in  Memphis  had  trouble  finding  a  key  person  that  they  would  like  to  put  in 
the  role  as  state  finance  chairman.   It  was  up  in  the  early  weeks  of  September 
before  in  fact  there  was  a  state  finance  chairman. 

The  person  was  eventually  named  Dr.  Billy  Rachels.   He  operated  in 
Memphis  and  did  a  good  bit  of  traveling.   Frank  Bar net t ,  however,  who  was 
a  member  of  Howard  Baker's  old  law  firm  in  Knoxville  came  down  to  Nashville 
and  he  worked  as  campaign  finance  director  and  worked  on  a  full-time  day  to 
day  basis  raising  money.   Frank  traveled  the  state  and  made  all  the  necessary 
contacts  and  calls  and  did  a  very  good  job  of  raising  money  along  with  Billy 
Rachels.   I  might  also  add  that  Dortch  Oldham  here  in  Nashville  was  asked  to 
be  Fifth  District  Finance  Chairman  or  the  Davidson  County  Finance  Chairman. 


Nashville  of  course,  in  the  past  several  years  has  "been  the  place  where 
Republicans  have  raised  a  great  portion  of  their  money.   There  is  a  lot 
of  money  in  Nashville  and  a  lot  of  it  to  be  raised.   Dortch  Oldham  did 
an  exceptionally  good  job  in  raising  money  for  Winfield  Dunn  in  Davidson 
County.   He  deserves  much  of  the  credit  along  with  Frank  Barnett  and 
Billy  Rachels  for  sustaining  this  campaign  financially. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  continue  to  use  Ward  Archer  and 

Associates  to  do  the  advertising? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes  and  no.   We  hired  Noble  Dury  and 

Associates  to  do  the  advertising  for 
the  governor  in  the  general  election  campaign,  to  do  the  billboards, 
to  do  the  TV  spots,  to  do  some  of  the  other  work — to  do  most  all  of 
the  other  work  really.   There  was  some  arrangement  the  details  of  which 
I  don't  quite  remember  though  with  Ward  Archer  so  that  he  was  still  in- 
volved to  some  extent  in  the  advertising.  Although  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  he  did,  I  know  that  Noble  Dury  here  in  town  did  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work  and  did  all  the  creative  work,  bought  the  time,  bought  the 
billboards,  designed  the  billboards.   Noble  Dury  was  really  the  advertis- 
ing firm  that  was  used  during  the  general  election. 

The  selection  of  that  advertising  firm  was  a  subject  of  some  in- 
terest I  think.   As  I  mentioned  earlier  when  we  first  got  to  Nashville, 
a  number  of  advertising  agencies  contacted  Lamar  Alexander  or  myself 
and  one  or  two  of  the  others ,  and  Noble  Dury  was  among  them.   Lamar 
and  I,  more  or  less,  decided  that  we  would  invite  several  advertising 
companies  to  make  presentations — one  each — of  what  kind  of  advertising 
campaign  they  would  ran  for  Winfield  Dunn.   Noble  Dury  made  a  present- 
ation, Ward  Archer,  Sam  Newman  who  had  done  a  good  bit  of  advertising 
for  Howard  Baker  over  in  Knoxville,  and  Bill  Brock's  advertising  agency 


from  Texas.   Bob  Goodman  from  Baltimore  came  down.   He's  done  advertis- 
ing for  a  number  of  Republicans — he  made  a  presentation.   Probably  had 
eight  or  so  advertising  agencies  in  that  evening.   Winfield  Dunn  was 
here  and  Harry  Wellford  and  Louis  Donelson  came  over  from  Memphis. 

After  that  a  decision  was  made  to  hire  Noble  Dury  and  Associates, 
depending  on  the  financial  arrangements  that  could  be  worked  out.   We 
worked  out  the  financial  arrangements  with  them  and  then  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  Memphis  Sunday  meetings  I  talked  about  was  advertising  and 
Noble  Dury — what  they  were  going  to  do  and  how  much  they  were  going  to  be 
paid  and  when  they  were  going  to  be  paid.   So  Lamar  Alexander  and  myself 
and  the  rest  of  us  went  down  to  Memphis. 

The  meeting  this  particular  Sunday  was  at  Harry  Wellford's  home. 
And  all  of  the  people  who  had  been  involved  in  the  campaign  in  a  major 
way  in  Memphis  were  present,   along  with  those  of  us  in  Nashville  who 
had  gotten  this  arrangement  all  worked  out  with  Noble  Dury.   And  the 
Noble  Dury  representatives  were  present. 

When  we  got  to  Memphis  there  was  a  major  confrontation  between  the 
Noble  Dury  officials  and  some  of  the  Memphis  campaign  people  about  the 
arrangements  for  the  advertising.   It  appeared  that  the  whole  arrange- 
ment between  Noble  Dury  and  the  Winfield  Dunn  campaign  was  going  to  go 
by  the  board.   Here  it  was  the  first  of  September  needing  to  get  on  the 
air  with  the  advertising  in  a  couple  of  weeks.   (Laughter)   And  none  of 
the  creative  work  done,  and  we  were  about  to  lose  our  advertising  agency. 
Fortunately,  everybody  calmed  down  and  arrangements  were  solidified  and 
that  [confrontation]  did  not  occur.   And  things  went  on  then  very  smooth- 
ly with  the  advertising  agency  from  that  point  on.    (Laughter)    But  it 
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was  a  tense  meeting  to  say  the  least. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  the  doubts  about  using  Noble 

Dury? 
MR.  SMITH:  Oh,  I  don't  think  there  were  any  doubts 

about  using  Noble  Dury.   I  think  the  issue 
was  more  the  financial  arrangement.   And  how  much  they  were  going  to  be 
paid,  and  when  they  were  going  to  be  paid,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  you  concentrate  the  advertising, 

in  what  parts  of  the  State?  And  in  what 
media? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  think  the  advertising  was  spread 

across  most  of  the  media  markets  if  to 
the  extent  that  there  was  concentration  of  it.   It  was  done  in  the  Re- 
publican areas  in  upper  East  Tennessee  in  Knoxville  to  a  somewhat  lesser 
extent  in  Chattanooga  and,  then  in  Memphis.   The  major  markets — I  mean 
the  major  media  outlets,  of  course,  were  T.V.   And  we  also  did  a  sub- 
stantial billboard  showing.   As  I  mentioned  Winfield  Dunn's  name  ident- 
ifications.  So  we  used  a  lot  of  billboards.   We  also  developed  a  very — 
Noble  Dury  did — excellent  campaign  jingle,  which  was  used  more  and  more 
as  more  and  more  money  began  to  come  in  later  in  the  campaign.   Sometimes 
we  couldn't  buy  additional  T.V.  time  but  we  could  always  get  more  radio; 
and  so  we  used  the  campaign  jingle  more  and  more.   We  did  very  very  little 
newspaper  advertising.   And  we  did  not  do  much  direct  mail,  although  we 
did  some. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  the  jingle  was?   I 

was  trying  to  remember  and  can't  recall 
it?.  .  . 
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MR.  SMITH:  Yes.   It  was  done  "by  Jack  Barlow,  who  is 

located  here  in  town,  who  had  a  very  deep 
"baritone  voice  and  it  was  that,  I  can't  sing,  but  it  was  that  jingle 
that  went  "From  Mountain  City  to  the  Memphis  Delta,  from  Northern  Bound- 
ary to  Hamilton  County,  Winfield  Dunn  is  the  man  for  you  and  me."  And 
then  it  went  on  from  there-a  very  excellent  jingle-it  won  some  awards,  I 
believe. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  mailing  list  did  you  use? 

MR.  SMITH:  We  gathered  a  number  of  mailing  lists  of 

various  groups  such  as  Mental  Health  As- 
sociations and  other  groups  like  that.   And  we  did  a  good  bit  of  mailing 
to  those  groups  in  the  areas  of  their  interest.   When  Winfield  Dunn  made 
his  major  campaign  pronouncements  on  mental  health,  we'd  sent  them  to  all 
the  mental  health  people  across  the  state.   The  same  on  education  and  other 
issues  like  that.   And  we  got  those  lists,  of  course,  from  various  and  sun- 
dry sources.   But  as  I  mentioned  we  did  not  do  a  lot  of  mailing.    I  think 
direct  mail  is  something  that  helps  in  a  campaign  but  takes  a  lot  of  time; 
it  takes  a  lot  of  effort;  it  takes  a  lot  of  money.   And  working  as  we  were 
in  a  very  compacted  period  of  time,  it  just  did  not  get  that  much  attention, 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  pleased  with  the  advertising  cam- 

paign? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes.   We  were  very  pleased  with  the  ad- 

vertising campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  communications  expenses? 

Did  you  install  Watts  Lines  in  your  Nash- 
ville headquarters  or  any  others? 
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MR.  SMITH:  Yes.   We  had  an  extensive  phone  operation 

in  the  Parkway  Towers  offices-Watts  Lines, 
hook  ups  to  the  direct  lines  to  the  other  office  that  I  mentioned  over  on 
Broadway.   It  was  a  rather  elaborate  phone  system.   You  just  have  to  have 
it. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  logistical  matter  of  han- 

dling the  Governor's  travel?   Did  you 
keep  a  chartered  plane  and  pilot? 
MR.  SMITH:  No.   We  did  not  keep  a  chartered  plane 

and  pilot.   A  friend  of  Lamar  Alexander's, 
Sam  Furrow,  came  down  from  Knoxville.   And  Sam  was  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  all  the  logistical  arrangements  for  Winfield  Dunn.   He 
and  Lamar  and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  would  meet  and  map  out  the  Governor's 
schedule  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time.   And  then  it  would  be  Sam's 
responsibility  to  set  up  all  the  logistical  arrangements  to  get  the  can- 
didate there,  and  to  make  sure  he  knew  in  advance  what  he  was  supposed  to 
do,  and  who  was  going  to  be  there,  and  to  have  people  there  to  meet  him, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.   And  of  course,  this  takes  a  lot  of  work  with  the 
local  people  and  they've  got  their  own  ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done. 
Many  times  they're  right,  but  still  the  State  Headquarters  has  its  own 
ideas  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done.   Many  times  they're  right,  but  still 
the  State  Headquarters  has  its  own  ideas  and  sometimes  the  State  Headquar- 
ters is  right.    (Laughter)    So  there  is  a  lot  of  back  and  forth  between 
the  State  Headquarters  and  your  local  campaign  people  in  a  situation  like 
that.   Sam  handled  all  of  that.   He  handled  it  very  well.   He  also  secured 
the  necessary  aircraft.   Whatever  mode  of  transportation  was  going  to  be 
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used,  Sam  worked  it  out. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  Sam's  last  name? 

MR.  SMITH:  Furrow.   F-U-R-R-O-W 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  use  advance  men  from  your  state 

headquarters  to  guide  the  Governor  around? 
MR.  SMITH:  Sometimes  we  did.   Roger  Kesley  who  was 

a  law  student  I  think  at  the  time,  or  a 
recent  law  school  graduate,  I'm  not  sure — I  can't  recall  exactly  which — 
was  involved  in  the  general  election  campaign.   Roger  did  a  good  "bit  of 
the  advance  work.   We  did  not  have  anyone  though  that  specifically  went 
to  each  town  or  each  area  on  each  campaign  event.   The  major  ones  Roger 
would  go  and  he  would  work  with  the  local  people,  sort  of  as  the  liaison 
"between  them  and  Sam  Furrow.   Roger  also  went  over  to  Knoxville  and  spent 
about  a  week  getting  the  campaign  kick-off  rally  together,  which  was  the 
major  campaign  event,  I  guess.   It  required  a  lot  of  planning  and  promotion 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.   What  advance  work  was  done  Roger  Kesley  did  most 
of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  regional  or  city  headquarters  did 

you  set  up? 
MR.  SMITH:  There  were  campaign  headquarters  in  Knox- 

ville, Chattanooga,  Nashville,  and  Memphis 
Then  most  of  the  other  counties  with  reasonably  good-sized  towns,  like 
Johnson  City,  Kingsport ,  Greenville.   Most  of  them  would  establish  a  Re- 
publican Party  campaign  headquarters.   And  if  it  were  Johnson  City  then 
they  would  run  the  campaigns  for  Dunn  and  Brock,  and  Jimmy  Quillen,  and 
the  Repulbican  State  legislative  candidates.   They  would  just  run  all  of 
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those  campaigns  out  of  that  one  office.   That  was  what  happened  more  often 
than  not  in  most  of  the  areas.   Although  it  would  vary  some.   Sometimes 
there  would  be  some  local  problems .   They  would  end  up  with  two  little 
offices — one  for  Dunn,  and  one  for  Brock.   But  the  major  operations  were 
in  four  metropolitan  areas.   And  I  think,  in  each  instances  they  were  sep- 
arated.  Possibly  not  in  Chattanooga,  but  I  know  in  Memphis,  Knoxville, 
and  Nashville,  they  were  separate. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  then  continue  the  work  of 

selecting  a  County  Chairman?   Did  you 
get  the  county  chairman  functioning  in  all  ninety-five  counties? 
MR.  SMITH:  You  mean  county  campaign  managers,  as 

opposed  to  the  Republican  Party  Chairman? 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes,  Campaign  managers. 

MR.  SMITH:  Uh.   We  had  some  problems  there.   And  of 

course  that  was  the  major  area  of  respon- 
sibility that  I  had.   In  Memphis,  in  the  primary  of  course,  everybody  was 
for  Winfield  Dunn,  or  virtually  everybody.   All  the  Republicans  down  there, 
well  organized,  working  hard,  and  just  doing  an  incredibly  excellent  poli- 
tical job  from  an  organization  standpoint.  And  that  naturally  is  the  big- 
gest, needless  to  say,  the  biggest  county  in  the  state.   So,  we  left 
Memphis  alone  because  Memphis  was  well  under  control,  doing  its  thing,  and 
the  people  there  had  been  involved  in  the  primary  and  knew  what  to  do  in 
Memphis  and  what  not  to  do  and  how  to  handle  it.   That  left  the  other  coun- 
ties . 

Now  Winfield  Dunn  got  into  the  Republican  primary  very  late.   And 
as  a  result  a  lot  of  the  better  or  the  more  experienced,  or  the  more  sub- 
stantial Republican  leaders  in  the  counties  across  the  state  had  already 
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committed  themselves -Claude  Robertson  and  Bill  Jenkins,  and  Maxey  Jarman. 
And  Winfield  Dunn  was  sort  of  fourth  into  the  race,  and  fourth  into  most 
of  these  counties,  and  consequently  in  many  counties  he  did  not  end  up 
with  the  best  political  help  in  the  primary. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  had  gathered  into  his  campaign  in  the  primary, 
a  manager  in  most  every  county.   In  some  cases  it  was  an  inexperienced 
person  who  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  county  campaign  manager.   In  many 
instances  though,  a  lot  of  the  people  who  had  been  involved  in  his  campaign 
were  really  not  the  people  that  would  be  preferable — that  would  have  been 
preferable — in  the  general  election.   But  they  had  been  there  in  the  pri- 
mary.  They  had  committed  themselves  to  a  candidate,  to  a  man,  because  they 
believed  in  him.   They  had  worked  hard.   And  so  to  come  along  in  the  gen- 
eral election  and  say,  "hey  look,  you  were  good  enough  for  the  primary, 
but  we  are  going  to  get  somebody  better  in  the  general  election,"  was 
really  just  not  possible. 

There  were  a  couple  of  exceptional  areas  where  that  just  had  to  be 
done.   But  by  and  large  the  people  who  had  been  involved  in  the  primary 
as  the  primary  campaign  manager  were  maintained  as  the  campaign  manager 
through  the  general  election.   In  some  instances  they  were  shored  up  con- 
siderably with  new  people,  other  Republican  Party  people.   But  by  and  large, 
as  I  mentioned,  the  ones  who  had  been  involved  in  principal  roles  in  primary 
continued  with  principal  roles  in  the  general  election,  with  certain  excep- 
tions . 

There  were  some  counties  where  there  had  been  no  primary  organisations, 
simply  because  the  primary  vote  was  so  small  in  those  counties.   So  we  had 
to  go  in  there  anew  and  get  a  campaign  manager  selected  and  a  new  organi- 
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zation  put  together. 

In  addition  to  the  Republican  organization,  we  established  an  organi- 
zation called  "Tennesseans  for  Dunn,"  which  was  sort  of  a  umbrella  organi- 
zation that  permitted  all  people  to  not  consider  themselves  to  be  Republicans , 
to  come  into  the  campaign  in  an  organized  way  to  help  Winfield  Dunn.   These 
people  were  Democrats  or  Independents,  or  for  some  reason  they  didn't  want 
to  call  themselves  Republicans  but  they  wanted  to  be  for  Winfield  Dunn.   So 
we  organized  those  groups  of  people  as  "Tennesseans  for  Dunn."   Probably  a 
little  bit  more  successful  in  some  counties  than  others,  but  it  brought  a  lot 
of  people  into  the  campaign  that  way. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  had  to  strengthen  a  county  organi- 

zation from  the  primary  to  the  general  elec- 
tion, how  did  you  do  that?   Say  that  you  were  able  to  keep  the  county  cam- 
paign manager,  but  what  if  you  needed  more  help? 
MR.  SMITH:  There  were  several  ways  to  do  it.   (Laughter) 

In  some  cases  Bill  Brock  had  a  very  excel- 
lent primary  organization.  And  one  that  was  continuing  into  the  general 
election.   Bill  Brock's  campaign  staff,  his  central  staff,  here  in  Nashville 
was  very  very  helpful,  and  cooperative.   They  recognized  our  problems.   Be- 
cause they  were  organized.   They  were  staffed  up.   They  had  been  at  it  for 
over  a  year  really.  And  they  were  very  helpful  in  getting  their  local  peo- 
ple to  aid  and  assist  the  Winfield  Dunn  local  people.   That  was  a  big  help 
particularly  in  the  Third  District  and  in  some  areas  where  Senator  Brock's 
organization  was  the  strongest.   And  in  those  counties  what  we  tried  to  do 
was  to  sort  of  merge  their  local  organization  with  ours.   In  some  areas 
where  our  campaign  organization,  the  Dunn  campaign  organization,  was  weak 
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and  there  was  a  very  good  and  effective  party  county  chairman,  we  tended 
to  try  to  bring  the  county  chairman  into  the  campaign  in  a  particular 
sort  of  way.   And  to  get  him  to  work  with  our  campaign  manager,  or  again 
to  sort  of  broaden  the  base  in  that  way. 

And  another  thing  that  we  did  where  our  organization  was  weak  was 
to  bring  in  a  strong  Tennessean  for  Dunn  county  chairman.   And  that  was 
pretty  effective.   And  some  of  the  West  Tennessee  counties  where  there 
are  Republicans , very  good  Republicans,  but  there  were  some  Democrats  who 
were  discontented  with  John  Hooker,  and  wanted  to  be  for  Winfield  Dunn 
and  had  a  lot  of  political  experience,  they  got  involved  in  their  coun- 
ties and  made  a  major  effort. 

In  a  few  counties,  and  only  in  a  few  I  think — really  in  2  or  3  coun- 
ties— we  just  had  to  tell  the  campaign  managers  for  the  primary  that  we 
wanted  to  name  another  campaign  manager  for  the  general  election.   That 
was  tough  to  do  but  it  didn't  really  cause  too  many  problems.   And  most 
of  it — I  think  in  those  two  major  instances  that  I  think  of  I  believe 
the  individuals  understood  the  necessity  for  doing  that,  and  accepted 
it  and  continued  to  work  in  the  general  election  campaign.   Because  under- 
standing the  necessity  for  doing  that,  they  still  wanted  to  help  Winfield 
Dunn,  and  they  were  very  gracious  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  there  any  counties  in  which  you  did  not 

get  a  campaign  chairman  appointed? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  believe  that  we  appointed  a  chairman  in 

every  county  as  best  I  can  recall.   One  or 
two  or  three  counties  that  was  very  late  in  the  campaign  and  didn't  amount 
to  much  more  than  an  appointment.  But  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  we  had 
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a  chairman  in  every  county. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  locate  these  people? 

MR.  SMITH:  We  had  a  number  of  field  men  who  were  work- 

ing in  the  campaign  who  traveled  through  the 
counties.   And  in  counties  where  we  didn't  know  somebody  or  where  there 
wasn't  a  strong  part  chairman  to  turn  to  for  advice,  our  field  men  would 
go  into  these  counties  and  would  search  out  a  good  chairman.   You  might 
be  interested  in  the  field  organization  that  we  had  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District.   Well,  really  in  East  Tennessee,  Dale  Young  from  Mary- 
ville  had  the  responsibilities  of  the  First  District,  and  for  a  little 
bit  of  the  Second.   Bill  Russell  from  Loudon  had  responsibility  for  most 
of  the  Second  District  and  for  some  of  the  upper  eastern  Fourth  District 
counties. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  had  the  First? 

MR.  SMITH:  Dale  Young    Bill  Russell  ran  a  good  number 

of  the  Second  District  counties,  plus  some 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  Eastern  end  of  the  Fourth  District.   Robin  Beard 
worked  in  the  middle  part  of  the  state,  essentially  the  Western  Fourth 
District,  and  the  Sixth  District,  over  to  about  the  River. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  handled  the  Third?   Didn't  you  deal  with 

the  Brock  organization  then? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  did  that.   And  Richard  Grant  though  he  had 

been  involved  in  a  primary  campaign  and  also 
Ken  Cagle,who  is  from  Sweetwater, Tennessee .   They  live  in  that  area.  And 
they  did  a  good  bit  of  traveling  in  those  rural  counties — not  in  Chatta- 
nooga. Robin  Beard,  who  sort  of  handled  the  state  from  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains over  to  about  the  Tennessee  River  on  the  West, had  worked  in  the  Third 
District  extensively  in  Maxey  Jarman's  campaign,  his  primary  campaign.   So 
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Robin  went  over  to  the  Third  District  two  or  three  times  and  brought  some 
of  those  Jarman  people  into  the  campaign  to  help  to  work  out  some  local 
differences  that  existed.   But  essentially  Ken  Cagle  and  Richard  Grant  sort 
of  handled  the  Third  District.   And  then  in  the  West  Joe  Hopper  got  involved 
in  the  campaign  in  a  full-time  way.   And  he  worked  in  rural  West  Tennessee. 
And  Rufus  Howell  who  had  been  with  the  Governor  in  the  primary  who  had  more 
or  less  been  the  person  who  drove  him  and  sort  of  with  him  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  was  an  aide.  He  stopped  doing  that,  and  he  did  some  traveling  in 
West  Tennessee,  particularly  in  Northwest  Tennessee  along  with  Joe  Hopper. 
We  had  these  people  all  out  across  the  state.   I  was  sort  of  their  counter- 
part in  the  State  Headquarters.   I  stayed  in  the  State  Headquarters,  stayed 
on  the  phone,  and  when  they  needed  something  they  called  in.   Or  when  we 
needed  something,  we  called  out  to  them.   It  worked  very  well.   It  was  set 
up  again  very  hurriedly  and  sort  of  catch  as  catch  can. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  think  of  how  much  better  it 

would  have  been  if  you  could  have  had  per- 
haps a  year  before  to  be  working  on  it? 
MR.  SMITH:  Oh  yes.   It  would  have  been  so  much  easier, 

needless  to  say.  That's  the  way  it  ought 
to  be  done.   That's  the  way  Lamar  Alexander's  campaign,  this  last  time 
around  was  run.   All  of  these  people  that  I  just  mentioned  who  worked  out 
in  the  field  came  into  the  campaign  at  different  times.   You  know  we  couldn't 
September  1  sit  down  with  all  of  these  people  and  say  now  here  are  your  coun- 
ties, here  are  yours,  and  here  are  yours.   We  had  some  who  started  the  mid- 
dle of  August.   And  then  some  more  came  in  you  know  the  first  of  September, 
and  one  or  two  who  didn't  get  started  until  pretty  close  to  October.   So  we 
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were  constantly"  adding  people,  and  reshuffling,  and  reorganizing,  and  re- 
structuring.  And  it  was  not  the  way  to  do,  but  it  was  the  only  way  to  do 
it  under  the  circumstances. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  size  salaried  staff  did  you  have? 

How  many  people  were  you  able  to  pay  dur- 
ing this  General  campaign? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  don't  recall.   I  would  have  to  look  at 

the  records.   In  the  State  Headquarters  I 
would  guess  we  had  7  or  8  people  on  the  payroll  plus  secretarial  help  and 
then  in  the  field  we  had  three  or  four  others  who  were  being  paid.   Some 
were  just  being  paid  expenses  and  some  were  being  paid  a  salary  and  expenses. 
Eventually  by  October  it  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  good  size  payroll.   But 
I  can't  specifically  remember  how  many  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  In  looking  at  the  campaign  strategy,  Lee, 

how  do  you  assess  the  value  you  anticipated 
in  heavy  support  for  Winf ield  Dunn  in  some  areas ,  some  you  probably  saw  as 
problems?   Which  ones  were  which? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  we  naturally  expected  to  get  strong 

support  for  Winf ield  Dunn  in  Memphis  where 
he  had  run  so  well  in  the  Primary  campaign.   Of  course,  we  wanted  to  broad- 
en the  basis  of  Republican  Primary  vote,  and  to  attract  those  that  voted  in 
the  Democratic  Primary.   So  we  expected  strong  support  there.   We  knew,  of 
course,  that  historically  East  Tennessee  was  the  Republican  area  of  the  state, 

But  we  had  the  problem  of  Winfield  Dunn  having  run  fourth  in  East  Ten- 
nessee, among  the  three  candidates.   Although  he  had  run  very  well  in  a  few 
counties.   I  think  he  ran  second  in  Knox  County.   He  carried  one  or  two 
counties  in  East  Tennessee.   But  by  and  large  he  had  run  very  poorly  in  the 
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Republican  primary  in  East  Tennessee.   So  ve  knew  we  had  a  lot  of  work  to 
do,  in  the  Republican  areas.   But  we  also  believed  that  if  we  did  the  work 
and  if  he  got  up  there  a  lot,  spent  a  lot  of  time  there  that  we  could  blend 
a  Shelby  County  vote  and  a  strong  Republican  vote  in  the  Republican  area 
together  into  a  very  successful  campaign.   I  think  that's  about  the  way  it 
worked  out . 

Winfield  Dunn  received  a  big  big  vote  in  upper  East  Tennessee  in  the 
First  District,  and  in  spite  of  having  run  very  poorly  in  the  Primary  there. 
And  in  my  home  county,  Washington  County,  he  ran  fourth  in  the  primary  and 
it  wasn't  even  a  close  fourth  in  the  primary.   But   he  got  over  lU,000  votes 
in  the  general  election.  Which  was  more  votes  than  Jimmy  Quillen  got  in 
Washington  County,  and  I  think  probably  more  votes  than  any  Republican  had 
ever  gotten  at  that  time.   Howard  Baker  probably  surpassed  it  in  his  Senate 
race,  I  don't  know  for  sure.   But  I  suspect  he  did.   But  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  big  Republican  vote  in  upper  East — in  any  Eastern  portion  of  the  State 
— and  a  big  vote  in  Shelby  County.   And  that  was  more  or  less  the  strategy 
outset  geographically. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  counted  on  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 

trict too,  I  believe. 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes.   But  first  when  I  say  East  Tennessee, 

I  really  mean  the  first  three  districts 
plus  a  few  counties  in  the  Fourth  District. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  substantial  hope  for  rural 

Middle  Tennessee? 
MR.  SMITH:  We  worked  pretty  hard  in  those  counties. 

We  particularly  got  the  people  involved  in 
the  campaign  who  had  been  involved  in  the  Democratic  campaigns  in  the  pri- 
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mary.   Tom  Jackson,  who  had  worked  for  Stanley  Snodgrass  in  the  Democratic 
senatorial  Campaign  against  Albert  Gore,  went  to  work  full  time  in  our  cam- 
paign.  We  went  to  work  and  got  some  help  in  Middle  Tennessee.   We  didn't 
write  off  any  area  or  disregard  any  area.   But  when  it  came  to  emphasis 
though, the  emphasis  was  clearly  on  the  first  three  districts,  and  on 
Memphis . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  results  certainly  justify  that. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Smith  let's  talk  about  the  Winfield 

Dunn  administartion.   In  our  first  inter- 
view we  covered  the  campaign,  the  election,  the  transition  period  and 
we  had  you  taking  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  administration.   I'd 
like  to  get  any  comment  you  have  to  make  and  any  recollections  you  have 
about  that. 

MR.  SMITH:  About  the  transition? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  let's  start  with  the  inauguration. 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  that  was  a  big  event,  needless  to 

say.   This  is  the  first  time  that  a  Re- 
publican governor  had  been  inaugurated  in  about  fifty  years  and  Gov- 
ernor Dunn  had  the  traditional  inaugural  ball  and  all  the  little  fes- 
tivities.  It  was  an  opportunity  also  to  have  some  fund  raising  events 
in  conjunction  with  the  inaugural  activities  which  Governor  Dunn  took 
advantage  of.   He  was  sworn  in  in  front  of  the  War  Memorial  Auditorium 
in  the  traditional  place  for  the  swearing  in  of  governors.   There  was 
a  church  service  prior  to  that  as  I  recall  and  a  parade  immediately 
after  the  swearing  in.   Then  the  inaugural  ball  that  night  at 


the  Nashville  Civic  Coliseum. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  remember  that. 

MR.  SMITH:  It  was  a  big  event.   A  lot  of  the  people 

were  from  all  over  the  state — a  very  hap- 
py time  obviously  for  Governor  Dunn  and  everybody  who  had  worked  in 
his  campaign.   The  next  day,  Sunday,  everybody  was  at  the  capitol  trying 
to  get  moved  into  their  offices.   That  was  sort  of  exciting  too,  simply 
because  it  was  a  day  more  or  less  when  everybody  got  into  new  surround- 
ings and  the  administration  was  getting  started.   It  was  an  exciting 

week-end. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  were  up  late  at  the  inaugural  ball 

I  believe,  and  then  you  had  to  get  up  and 
start  early  to  get  moved  in. 
MR.  SMITH:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  do  you  remember  about  that? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  remember  that  it  was  just  your 

usual  chore  of  moving  boxes  in  and  try- 
ing to  get  desks  into  place  and  file  cabinets  into  place  and  trying 
to  get  all  the  belongings  that  had  been  accumulated  through  the  tran- 
sition into  place.   The  big  chore  was  to  start  to  work  the  next  day 
and  to  hit  the  ground  running  on  Monday,  the  first  work  day  that  Gov- 
ernor Dunn  was  in  office.   I  think  that  sort  of  points  out  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  had  starting  out  in  that  it  was  a  new  staff  coming  in- 
to the  state  government  along  with  a  new  governor.   Everybody  was  new 
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there  from  the  Governor  down  through  the  lower  level  of  employees  in 
the  Governor's  office.   Obviously,  when  you  get  a  new  group  of  people — 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  many  people,  but  there  was  a  good  number  of 
people  all  starting  in  new  jobs  on  the  same  day — you  have  problems  with 
normal  office  procedures  and  where  the  pencil  sharpeners  are  and  all  of 
those  little  kinds  of  things.   And  you  have  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  with 
the  start-up  requirements.  kad   when  you  spend  time  with  the  start-up 
requirements  it  doesn't  leave  enough  time  for  the  day-to-day  responsi- 
bilities.  The  General  Assembly  was  coming  into  session  and  it  was  a 
rather  frantic  time  because  of  having  to  spend  so  much  time  just  get- 
ting people  in  place  and  getting  organized  and  getting  work  flow  set  up — 
how  the  mail  was  going  to  flow  and  that  kind  of  thing.   It  made  for  a 
difficult  time  from  an  administrative  standpoint  because  everybody  was 
new  and  everybody  needed  to  do  the  day-to-day  job  but  yet  there  wasn't 
time  to  do  the  day-to-day  job  because  of  all  the  startup  problems. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  your  exact  title  then? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  had  the  title,  "Counsel  to  the  Gover- 

nor."  There  were  five  of  us  (four  or 
five  of  us)  on  the  governor's  staff  who  had,  more  or  less,  co-equal 
rank  on  the  staff:  Frank  Barnett  was  Governor's  Executive  Assistant, 
he  was,  more  or  less,  the  chief  administrative  person  on  the  staff. 
Ralph  Griffith  was  the  Director  of  Information  and  was  in  charge  of 
press  relations.   Joe  Hopper  was  an  administrative  assistant  working 
mostly  on  political  matters  and  then  I  had  the  title  of  "Counsel  to 
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the  Governor".   My  basic  responsibilities  were  to  work  on  the  Gover- 
nor's policies  and  programs.   I  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the  outset  work- 
ing on  his  legislative  program.   Those  were  the  four  principal  people 
on  the  staff.   We  functioned  very  closely  of  course,  with  Russell  Hippe, 
who  was  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration.   Because  of  the 
structure  that  we  have  in  state  government  the  Commissioner  of  Finance 
and  Administration  in  addition  to  being  a  department  head  is  really  a 
key  member  of  the  Governor's  immediate  staff  as  well  as  being  a  depart- 
ment head. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  So  who  was  in  charge  of  your  public  re- 

lations at  the  beginning? 
MR.  SMITH:  Ralph  Griffith  was  the  Director  of  Public 

Information  and  was  handling  all  the  press 
relations  and  public  relations  types  of  responsibility. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  was  Russell  Hippe' s  role  and  function 

other  than  his  being  Commissioner  of  Fi- 
nance and  Administration? 

MR.  SMITH:  As  the  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Admin- 

istration as  I  mentioned  he  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  immediate  office  staff  and  attended  all  the 
staff  meetings  that  we  had,  and  Russell  spent  a  large  portion  of  his 
early  days  in  office  working  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1976  (?)  that  the 
Governor  was  to  present  to  the  legislature  within  a  month  or  so  after 
assuming  office.   Then  Russell,  along  with  the  budget  responsibilities, 
had  general  management  responsibility  for  many  of  the  things  that  go 
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on  in  state  government.   He  brought  those  problems  and  issues  to  the 
staff  meetings  that  we  had  every  morning  and  they  were  discussed  and 
talked  about  along  with  other  general  staff  issues  that  were  raised. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  interviewed  Russell  Hippe,  of 

course,  and  serve  with  him  now  on  the 
Tennessee  Historical  Commission.   His  background  was  mainly  legal. 
What  strength  did  he  bring  to  this  position? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  think  the  first  strength  he 

brought  was  that  of  being  an  extremely 
able  and  very  intelligent  person.   He  was  also  a  very  careful  person 
in  his  work.   He  was  very  good  at  overseeing  a  lot  of  details.   I 
think  in  his  legal  practice  he  had  done  some  banking  insurance  and 
legal  work  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  the  kinds  of  responsibilities 
that  he  was  called  upon  to  handle  as  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Admin- 
istration.  I  think  Russell  had  also  had  some  accounting  educational 
training,  although  I  am  not  entirely  sure  about  that.   Russell,  as  I 
mentioned,  was  and  is  a  very  intelligent  individual  who  had  been  act- 
ively involved  in  the  practice  of  law  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  was 
extremely  conscientious.   He  was  very  good  at  working  with  the  legis- 
lators and  at  explaining  the  state  budget  to  them  and  articulating  to 
them  the  reasons  why  the  budget  was  presented  in  the  form  that  is  was 
and  the  reasons  for  the  various  line  item  budget  proposals.   He  was  a 
very  good  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  effective  had  the  files  that  you  had 
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prepared  during  the  transition  period  been? 
Did  you  find  them  very  helpful  at  this  time? 
MR.  SMITH:  The  files  on  what,  Charles? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  the  problems  that  were  facing  you — 

carrying  the  budget  forward  and  getting 
the  office  running. 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  we  had  devoted  a  good  bit  of  time 

during  the  transition  to  the  budget.  Rus- 
sell was  selected  rather  late  in  the  transition  period  to  be  the  Comis- 
sioner  of  Finance  and  Administration  so  he  did  not  have  the  advantage 
of  having  a  lot  of  time  during  the  transition  to  work  on  the  budget 
and  on  his  other  responsibilities,  but  Governor  Dunn  had  put  together 
a  committee  of  several  individuals  to  look  at  the  state's  fiscal  sit- 
uation and  to  take  a  preliminary  look  at  the  budget  that  the  out-going 
Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration,  Harlan  Matthews,  and  his 
budget  Staff  had  prepared. 

And  so  a  good  bit  of  time  had  been  devoted  to  the  budget.   Louis 
Donelson,  who  as  a  close  friend  and  confidant  of  Governor  Dunn's  had 
chaired  that  committee  and  offered  a  lot  of  counsel  during  the  transi- 
tion period  and  as  Russell  Hippe  got  involved  as  Commissioner,  Louie 
offered  a  lot  of  advice  to  Russell.   I  think  there  was  a  smooth  tran- 
sition from  Governor  Ellington  and  Harlan  Matthews  to  Governor  Dunn 
and  Russell  Hippe  in  the  budget  area. 

As  far  as  my  own  responsibilities  were  concerned,  I  spent  a  good 
bit  of  the  time  during  the  transition  period  working  on  a  few  areas  of 
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legislation  that  Governor  Dunn  was  concerned  about.   Roger  Kessley,  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  Governor's  campaign,  helped  me  on  that.   Leon- 
ard Bradley  and  Rick  Sibley  and  some  others  who  had  been  in  the  office 
of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  under  Governor  Ellington  worked  on  that 
rather  extensively.  And  so   a  good  bit  of  what  we  worked  on  in  the  tran- 
sition we  brought  into  the  Governor's  office  and  went  from  there  to  devel- 
op some  legislative  proposals  that  were  presented  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  have  any  estimate  how  the  percen- 

tage of  the  budget  that  was  already  commit- 
ted one  way  or  the  other  through  Federal  requirements  or  others?   I  know 
you  didn't  have  complete  flexibility  in  what  you  did. 
MR.  SMITH:  I  don't  have  a  figure  that  I  could  give 

you.   But  obviously  any  state  budget  that 
any  governor  presents  whether  it  is  a  new  governor  or  whether  its  the 
second  or  third  or  fourth  year  into  his  administration,  he  is  more  or 
less  committed  to  ongoing  programs.     I  doubt  that  a  governor  has 
much  more  than  about  12%  of  the  budget,  somewhere  around  there  at  least 
that  he  can  reallocate  according  to  his  own  priorities  or  according  to 
what  he  sees  as  the  big  needs  at  the  moment.   I  would  think  that  about 
85  or  90%  of  the  budget  is  there  in  place  and  regardless  who  is  gover- 
nor or  what  his  priorities  are  or  what  the  General  Assembly  even  feels 
that  about  that  amount  (85  -90%)  is  going  to  go  to  the  existing  on- 
going more  or  less  already  committed  programs. 
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Now  Governor  Dunn  came  forward  with  a  tax  increase  proposal  and  when 
he  did  that,  of  course,  that  meant  an  additional  amount  of  new  money  (a- 
bout  95  million  as  I  recall  of  hand)  and  much  more  of  that  was  and  could 
be  allocated  to  what  Governor  Dunn  felt  like  were  some  of  the  major  pri- 
orities . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  feel  the  budget  for  running  the 

Governor's  Office  was  sufficient  at  the 
time? 

MR.  SMITH:  I  think  it  was.   We  didn't  have  any  prob- 

lems really  at  all  with  not  having  money 
to  staff  and  operate  the  Governor's  Office. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Before  we  get  past  this  point,  let  me  ask 

about  the  fund  raising  activities  associa- 
ted with  the  inaugural  period?   Was  that  needed  to  pay  campaign  debt? 
MR.  SMITH:  No,  the  campaign  finished  in  the  black 

and  there  was  no  need  for  the  inaugural 
events  to  raise  money  to  fund  a  campaign  deficit.   But  what  Governor 
Dunn  did  was  take  advantage  of  the  inaugural  events  and  raise  some 
monies  that  were  used  primarily  to  cover  his  political  expenses  during 
his  four  year  term.   Any  governor  does  a  good  bit  of  travel  across  the 
state  and  has  other  things  that  he  needs  to  do  of  a  political  nature 
and  a  lot  of  those  things  require  money.   And  so  the  inaugural  festiv- 
ities or  some  of  them  were  used  as  fund  raisers  to  generate  a  politi- 
cal fund  which  was  used  to  cover  Governor  Dunn's  expenses  and  other 
political  activities  during  his  four-year  term. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 
MR.  SMITH: 


Were  these  fund  raising  efforts  successful? 
Yes,  they  were.   I  don't  recall  what  the 
figures  were,  but  they  clearly  were  very 


successful. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  who  was  in  charge   of  that? 

MR.  SMITH:  Dorch  Oldham  was  the  chairman  of  the  inau- 

gural committee  and  Robin  Beard  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  inaugural  and  the  two  of  them  with  their 
various  committees  were  the  ones  who  were  in  charge. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  remember  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  happy 

occasion  and  I  thought  the  attendance  at 
it  reflected  in  general  the  state's  support  of  the  Governor — heavy  rep- 
resentation from  East  and  West  Tennessee--as ,  I  remember,  more  so  than 
had  been  usual. 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  as  you  say  it  was  a  happy  occasion 

particularly  for  Republicans  who  hadn't 
inaugurated  a  governor  in  fifty  years.   And  there  were  a  lot  of  bed- 
rock East  Tennessee  Republicans  who  had  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  an  inauguration  of  one  of  their  own  and  they  took  advantage  of 
that.   There  were  a  lot  of  Memphians  who  were  very  close  to  Governor 
Dunn  who  wanted  to  come  to  the  inaugural  but  because  he  was  a  Memphian 
and  they  were  friends  of  his  they  came.   So  there  were  many  more  East 
Tennesseans  and  West  Tennesseans,  particularly  Memphians  and  West  Ten- 
nesseans  in  attendance  at  the  inaugural. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  most  of  the  people  who  had  been 

there  remember  that  as  one  of  the  high 

points  of  their  experience,  particularly  people  we  have  interviewed  a- 

round  state  have  indicated  that. 

MR.  SMITH:  I  am  sure  that  is  true.   It  was  a  great 

week-end. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  your  staff?   How  have  you  re- 

cruited  them?   What  characteristics  did 

you  look  for  in  getting  them. 

MR.  SMITH:  Now  are  you  talking  about  the.  .  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  The  Governor's  staff. 

MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  but  are  you  talking  about  the  people 

we  have  already  mentioned  like  Joe  Hopper 

and  Ralph  Griffith  and  myself  who  were  the  four  or  five  cabinet  level 

staff  members  or  are  you  talking  about  those  who  were  at  a  secondary 

staff  level? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  am  talking  at  this  point,  though  I  do 

want  to  get  back  to  you,  about  those  at 

the  secondary  level. 

MR.  SMITH:  Most  of  those  at  a  secondary  level  were 

full-time  professional  state  employees 
who  had  been  involved  in  state  government  in  most  cases  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.   During  Governor  Ellington's  term  he  and  his 
aide,  Bo  Roberts,  had  established  the  office  of  Urban  and  Federal 
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Affairs.   That  office  was  established  primarily  because  of  the  burgeoning 
increase  in  the  number  of  Federal  Grant  and  Aid  programs  that  were  avail- 
able to  states  and  localities  in  the  aftermath  of  Lyndon  Johnson's  ten- 
ure as  president.   Governor  Ellington  and  Bo  Roberts  had  established 
the  office  of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  to  try  to  bring  some  orderly 
process  to  the  state  of  Tennessee's  involvement  with  federal  programs, 
but  having  established  it  for  that  purpose  Governor  Ellington  and  Bo 
Roberts  had  assigned  to  it  a  lot  of  other  staff  support  functions  for 
the  office  of  Governor. 

So  when  Governor  Dunn  came  into  office  there  was  in  the  office 
of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  four  or  five  or  six  very  able  state  employ- 
ees who  were  available  to   provide  staff  support  services  to  the  immed- 
iate office  of  the  Governor,  and  they  began  to  do  that.   That  office 
spent  a  lot  of  time — the  members  of  the  staff  did — in  reviewing  legis- 
lation, working  on  legislation,  helping  Governor  Dunn  and  myself  with  the 
Governor's  priority  programs  for  the  first  year  of  the  General  Assembly. 
They  were  very,  very  helpful  in  that  regard  and  they  did  it  very  ef- 
fectively.   And  as  I  mentioned  virtually  all  of  those  who  participated 
in  that  process  were  in  state  government  when  Governor  Dunn  came  into 
office. 

Now  there  were  some  other  secondary  staff  people  in  the  immediate 
office  of  the  Governor,  such  as  Chip  Christianson,  and  Roger  Kesley, 
who  worked  more  or  less  for  me  and  a  few  others  who  came  out  of  Gover- 
nor Dunn's  campaign,  and  who  were  assigned  to  one  staff  position  or 
another.   But  those  who  were  working  in  policy  and  the  program  areas  for 
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the  most  part  were  people  who  have  been  in  state  government. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  supervised  their  activities? 

MR.  SMITH:  Leonard  Bradley  supervised  their  activ- 

ity on  a  day-to-day  basis  and  Leonard  as 
the  Director  of  the  office  of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  reported  to 
me  on  the  Governor's  immediate  staff.   And  Leonard  had  under  him  four 
or  five  people  in  his  central  office  who  were  the  people  that  carried 
this  responsibility. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  supervised  the  Governor's  immediate 

staff?   I  know  that  had  to  be  dealt  with 
on  an  executive  basis  so  that  the  Governor  would  not  have  to  bother  with 
these  details? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  Frank  Barnett  as  his  executive  assis- 

tant was  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  Governor's  office,  for  handling  the  Governor's  sched- 
ule, for  making  sure  that  the  mail  flowed  in  and  out  as  it  was  supposed 
to,  for  making  sure  that  those  who  telephoned  the  Governor's  office  had 
some  response,  those  who  asked  for  appointments  had  some  response,  from 
hiring  secretarial  help  and  just  for  the  general  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  the  office.   All  of  that  was  part  of  Frank  Barnett 's  responsi- 
bility.  But  Frank  was  not  a  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  sense  that  he  did 
not  supervise  or  he  was  not  the  staff  person  through  whom  others  of 
us  at  cabinet  level  rank  worked.   In  other  words  Joe  Hopper,  Ralph  Grif- 
fith, and  myself  did  not  report  to  Frank  Barnett.   Rather  the  four  of 
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us  including  Frank  were  more  or  less  equal  level  staff  members  who 
worked  directly  for  the  Governor. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  reported  directly  to  the  Governor? 

MR.  SMITH:  That's  right. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  often  did  you  have  staff  meetings? 

MR.  SMITH:  We  had  staff  meetings  every  day  for  the 

first  year  or  so.   Then  we  felt  like  that 
the  daily  staff  meetings  were  not  required  and  we  had  them  two  or  three 
times  a  week  after  that.   At  the  outset  we  had  them  every  day  and  some 
of  them  went  on  fairly  long  and  perhaps  too  long. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  bring  up  problems  at  these  staff 

meetings  that  each  of  you  had  given  mut- 
ual consideration? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  of  things 

that  other  staff  members  could  comment 
on  and  a  lot  of  things   the  Governor  could  decide  fairly  quickly.   Of 
course,  if  it  was  a  big  policy  decision,  or  a  big  budget  decision,  or 
big  political  problem  then  usually  time  was  set  aside  on  the  Governor's 
schedule  later  on  during  the  day  or  at  some  point  on  down  the  road  for 
him  to  take  up  a  bigger  problem.   But  the  four  or  five  of  us  attended 
those  staff  meetings  and  each  of  us  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
bring  up  anything  in  our  general  areas  of  responsibility.   If  a  de- 
cision was  required,  the  Governor  could  make  that  decision.   If  other 
staff  members  wanted  to  have  input,  which  many  of  them  did  on  many  oc- 
casions, then  they  could  do  so.  [It  was]  a  good  way  for  all  of  the 
staff  members  to  know  what  the  other  staff  members  were  doing  and, 
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MR.  SMITH: 

DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SMITH: 
DR.  CRAWFORD: 

MR.  SMITH: 


it  worked  pretty  well. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  presided  and  who  prepared  agendas  at 

those  staff  meetings? 

There  was  no  prepared  agenda,  and  Gover- 
nor Dunn  presided  at  the  meetings. 
You  sort  of  dealt  with  things  on  a  cur- 
rent basis? 
That's  right. 

Why  did  you  feel  after  about  a  year  that 
these  were  no  longer  necessary  regularly? 
There  just  didn't  seem  to  be  as  many  prob- 
lems that  needed  to  be  brought  to  the  Gover- 
nor's immediate  attention  on  a  day-to-day  basis.   Everybody  was  more  in 
place  and  general  responsibilities  of  the  Governor  and  his  office  were 
being  carried  out  on  a  routine  day-to-day  basis  and  fewer  decisions 
needed  to  be  made  and  so  it  became  apparent  that  too  much  time  was  being 
consumed  in  staff  meetings  when  there  really  wasn't  that  much  need  for 
them  on  a  daily  basis. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  things  in  more  established  routine 

after  awhile? 
MR.  SMITH:  That's  right,  yeah. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  problems  did  you  have  getting  organ- 

ized say,  from  your  first  day  of  moving  in? 
What  were  your  greatest  problems  that  you  faced? 
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MR.  SMITH:  I  guess  the  greatest  problem  was  the  one  I 

have  already  mentioned  which  was  that  every- 
body there  on  the  Governor's  staff  and  the  Governor  himself  were  all  new 
to  the  job.   And  we  just  had  a  big  problem  trying  to  get  the  work  proced- 
ures and  organization  set  up  while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  attend  all 
the  normal  day-to-day  duties.   That  was  probably  the  biggest  problem  that 
we  had. 

I  think  also  after  looking  back  at  it  in  retrospect,  it  might  have 
been  helpful  for  Governor  Dunn  to  have  someone  who  really  was  his  Chief 
of  Staff  maybe  not  with  that  title.   But  Governor  Dunn,  of  course,  had 
never  been  involved  in  state  government  nor  had  he  been  a  manager  of  a 
big  business  in  his  private  life  and  I  think,  in  retrospect,  that  he 
would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  someone  who  could  have  functioned 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  in  a  chief  of  staff  type  capacity.   I  think  one 
reason  that  he  did  not  establish  his  office  structure  that  way  was  that 
there  was  no  one  immediately  available  that  could  have  moved  into  that 
role  easily  and  quickly  and  functioned  effectively.   He  tried  to  get 
Lamar  Alexander,  who  had  managed  his  campaign  and  who  had  been  director 
of  the  transition,  to  function  more  or  less  in  that  regard.   And  Lamar 
had  decided  that  he  needed  to  get  out  in  the  private  sector  and  practice 
law  and  so  that  opportunity  not  being  available  to  Governor  Dunn,  there 
was  no  one  else  that  was  immediately  available  who  could  have  moved  in 
and  functioned  very  effectively  in  that  regard.   Had  that  person  been 
there,  I  think  it  would  have  been  much  much  easier  for  him  and  for  the 
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rest  of  us  on  the  staff  to  have  had  the  structure  set  up  in  that  way. 
I  think  this  points  out  a  problem  that  governors   or  anyone  really  who 
must  surround  himself  with  a  top  level  staff  have.   And  that  is  that 
sometimes  you  can't  do  it  like  you  would  ideally  like  to  do  it.   You 
are  limited  by  those  people  who  are  available  to  you  or  who  you  can 
recruit  to  your  staff.   That  was  certainly  the  case  with  Governor 
Dunn  as  I  am  sure  it  must  be  with  all  governors,  mayors,  or  presi- 
dents, or  heads  of  large  corporations. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  it  is — identifying  and  get- 

ting the  exact  best  person  for  it  and 
failing  to  do  that  I  assume  always  for  at  least  some  of  the  positions 
out  of  the  group  you  have  to  fit  in  with  what  you  had.   You  ended 
up  after  awhile  performing  as  chief  of  staff  yourself,  didn't  you? 
MR.  SMITH:  That's  basically  right.   We  went  through 

a  number  of  changes  on  the  Governor's 
staff.   Let's  see,  Ralph  (?)  [Frank]  Barnett  left  after  a  couple  of 
years  to  pursue  some  other  opportunities  and  Dale  Young  succeeded  him 
as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Governor.   Then  Dale  left  with  fifteen  or 
sixteen  months  to  go  in  the  Governor's  term  and  Dale  went  back  to  Mary- 
ville  and  went  into  the  banking  business.   At  that  point  I  guess  I.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  After  Dale  Young  left? 

MR.  SMITH:  After  Dale  left  in  August,  of  1973,  I  be- 
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lieve,  I  became  the  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Governor  and  con-tinued  the  responsibilities  that  I  had  and  was 
more  or  less  also  assigned  the  day-to-day  management  responsibilities 
for  the  office  of  the  Governor.   I  suppose,  in  that  capacity  I  was 
more  or  less  the  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  last  year  and  a  quarter  of 
the  Governor's  term. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  interviewed  Dale  Young  about  his 

experience  there.   Why  did  Frank  Barnett 
leave? 
MR.  SMITH:  Let's  see  I  don't  really  remember  why 

Frank  left.   I  think  when  he  started 
with  Governor  Dunn  he  had  not  planned  to  stay  there  necessarily  for 
the  full  four-year  term.   Frank  went  into  private  real  estate  busi- 
ness— development  business  here  in  Nashville — and  subsequent  to  that 
he  became  the  governor  of  American  Samoa.   That  was  an  appointive 
position,  but  I  think  Frank  just  at  the  time  that  he  left  wanted 
to  get  back  into  the  private  sector,  but  I'm  not  specifically  sure 
about  that. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Many  of  the  kinds  of  people  you  need  for 

this  sort  of  thing  are  making  a  finan- 
cial sacrifice  to  do  it  and  they  have  to  see  that  it's  not  a  long- 
term  career  for  them. 
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MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  I  think  you  end  up  in  the  major  appoin- 

tive positions  in  state  government  whether 
it's  on  the  government  staff  or  in  a  cabinet  appointment  with  people 
from  one  of  two  groups. 

You  either  tend  to  get  young  people  such  as  I  was  who  see  a  good 
opportunity  at  a  relatively  young  age  to  work  for  the  Governor  in  a 
significant  position  more  or  less  as  a  career  advancement.   I  think 
you  also  tend  to  find  a  lot  of  people  who  have  been  successful  in 
business  or  some  other  private  end  of  it  and  who  at  a  relatively  late 
stage  in  their  career  who  want  to  have  that  opportunity  at  a  dif- 
ferent point  in  their  professional  lives.   But  you  don't  get  a  whole 
lot  of  people  in  say  their  late  thirties,  or  early  forties.   The  pri- 
mary reason  is  because  in  most  cases  it  is  the  peak  earning  time  for 
professional  and  business  people  and  it  is  a  big  sacrifice  for  them 
to  do  it  at  that  point  in  their  lives. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Is  it  fair  to  characterize  Governor 

Dunn's  staff  as  one  made  up  predominantly 
of  young  people  at  the  beginning? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  predominantly  young  people  at  the 

beginning  and  at  the  end  too,   I  suppose. 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  characterize  them  as  Republicans,  as  basically 
young,  as  inexperienced  in  state  government,  as  very  dedicated  to 
Governor  Dunn.   We  all  got  along  pretty  well  together.   I  think  in  a 
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large  part  that  is  due  to  Governor  Dunn,  because  he  was  a  very  easy 
man  to  work  for.   He  was  a  very  honest  governor — he  was  a  very  well 
motivated,  sincere  governor.   He  was  trying  to  do  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do  for  all  the  right  reasons,  and  that  rubbed  off  on,  I  think, 
all  of  us  who  worked  on  his  staff.   It  made  it  very  easy  to  go  to  work 
in  the  morning  and  it  was  a  very  rewarding  thing  simply  because  of  the 
way  he  conducted  himself  as  governor.   I  think  that  makes — I  think 
that's  one  reason  that  we  did  get  along  real  well. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  From  your  close  association  with  him 

through  this  period,  would  you  consider 
Winfield  Dunn  an  inspiring  leader? 
MR.  SMITH:  Oh,  I  think  he  was,  as  I  just  mentioned 

he  was  very  well  motivated  individual. 
I  don't  think  I've  ever  met  a  person  who  was  more  sincere  and  more 
honest.   And  by  honest  I  mean  intellectually  honest  with  people.   Like 
when  something  needed  to  be  done — he  didn't  hesitate  to  do  it,  some- 
times despite  political  ramifications.   He  was  sincerely  interested 
in  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  in  state  government  and  in  doing  what 
he  thought  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I'd  like  to  ask  a  little  about  the 

characteristics  of  your  staff  members. 
Now  very  often  they  tend  to  tell  a  good  deal  about  a  governor.   I 
gather  that  most  of  them  were  young,  were   educated,  were  dedicated 
and  apparently  honest,  and  had  at  least  some  Republican  background. 
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What  characteristics  with  respect  to  education,  family  background,  ex- 
perience ?  Do  you  see  anything  in  common  that  they  had? 

MR.   SMITH:  Not  so  much  as  far  as  the  education  is  con- 

cerned.  All  of  Governor  Dunn's  principal 
staff  people  were  fairly  young.   Among  the  four  principal  staff  mem- 
bers, I  was  the  youngest  of  the  four.   The  other  three  were  I  think, 
in  their  late  thirties  or  early  forties.   All  four  of  us  were  very  well 
established  Republicans.   None  of  the  four  had  been  involved  in  state 
government  on  a  day-to-day  basis  although  Ralph  Griffith,  the  Governor's 
Director  of  Public  Information  had  been  around  the  state  capitol  for 
many  years  as  the  chief  political  writer  for  the  Knoxville  Journal. 

All  four  of  us  came  out  of  Governor  Dunn's  campaign  for  governor 
and  Ralph  Griffith  and  I  had  worked  in  Washington  on  Senator  Baker's 
staff  immedidately  prior  to  Governor  Dunn's  campaign.   Ralph  and  I 
came  down  to  Nashville  along  with  Lamar  Alexander  to  work  in  Governor 
Dunn's  campaign.   Ralph  and  I  had  had  that  experience  at  the  federal 
level  of  government  on  Senator  Baker's  staff. 

Three  of  us  were  from  East  Tennessee  and  more  or  less  been  brought 
up  in  the  East  Tennessee  Republican  political  tradition.   Ralph  and  I, 
have  been  on  his  senate  staff.   Frank  Barnett  was  closely  identified 
also  with  Senator  Baker  because  he  was  an  attorney  with  Senator  Baker's 
law  firm — the  firm  Senator  Baker  was  formerly  in  prior  to  being  elec- 
ted to  the  Senate. 

Joe  Hopper  was  a  West  Tennessean  growing  up  in  rural  west  Ten- 
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nessee  in  Memphis  as  an  attorney  for  an  agribusiness  at  the  time  he 
went  to  work  in  Governor  Dunn's  campaign. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now  what  about  the  younger  members?  Do 

they  have  any  characteristics  in  common 
about  their  kind  of  education,  the  level  of  it,  where  they  had  re- 
ceived it? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  think  most  all  the  younger  members  of 

the  staff  had  educational  training — were 
either  graduates  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  or  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity in  most  cases.   I  don't  know  if  they  had  a  whole  lot  in  common 
except  that  they  had  been  for  the  most  part  attracted  into  Governor 
Dunn's  campaign  for  the  same  reasons  that  all  of  the  rest  of  us  were, 
which  those  reasons  being  that  we  thought  him  as  an  attractive  can- 
didate behind  whom  to  rally  and  as  a  candidate  who  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  win  the  election.   That  was  an  exciting  prospect  for  all  of 
us  including  Joe  Hopper,  Ralph  Griffith,  Frank  Barnett  and  myself 
and  including  those  that  I  mentioned  were  the  younger  staff  members, 
who  became  the  younger  staff  members.   But  I  don't  know  if  there  were 
a  lot  of  common  charactertistics .   I  would  also  mention  too  that  in 
terms  of  the  secondary  staff  level  people  Governor  Dunn,  that  we've 
already  talked  about,  inherited  several  very  excellent  staff  support 
members  from  Governor  Ellington  who  had  been  there  principally  in 
the  office  of  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Once  you  were  there  on  capitol  hill  what 

characteristics  did  you  look  for  in  young 
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people? 

MR.  SMITH:  In  young  people  who  were  hired? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Yes. 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  we  tended  to  look  for  people  who  first 

of  all  were  honest.   Second,  who  were  able 
to  get  things  done — intelligent.   People  who,  not  necessarily,  had  a  lot 
of  experience  in  state  government,  who  could  come  in  and  be  assigned  cer- 
tain responsibilities  and  carry  out  those  responsibilities  very  effec- 
tively.  We  tended  not  to  look  for  people  who  necessarily  were  that  in- 
volved politically.   We  were  more  looking  for  people  who  could  get  some 
work  done. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  find  any  particular  kind  of  study 

or  training  in  law  or  anything  else  seems 
to  give  a  special  advantage  in  your  staff  members? 

MR.  SMITH:  No,  we  had  a  variety  of  educational  back- 

grounds.  Leonard  Bradley,  for  example, 
there  in  Urban  and  Federal  Affairs  had  a  degree  in  public  administra- 
tion— a  political  science  degree  from  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knox- 
ville.   I  guess  he  had  more  direct  educational  training  for  the  job 
that  he  was  involved  in  than  some  of  the  rest  of  us.   Frank  Barnett, 
Joe  Hopper,  and  myself  had  law  degrees.   Roger  Kesley  also  had  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Chip  Christianson  had  a  B.S. 
degree  from  Vanderbilt  University.   Again,  there  were  not  many  common 
threads  from  an  educational  training  standpoint. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  was  more  of  the  quality  of  the  person 

then  I  believe  you  are  saying. 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  much  better 

put  rather  than  what  his  or  her  partic- 
ular educational  background  was. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  If  you  were  doing  it  over  again,  what 

personal  characteristics  would  you  look 
for  in  selecting  a  staff?  You've  indicated  that  educational  field  was 
not  a  major  consideration  in  what  they  did. 
MR.  SMITH:  I  think  if  it  were  done  over  again 

that  the  one  thing  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  Governor  Dunn,  would  be  to  try  to  find  someone  who  could 
function  from  the  outset  as  his  chief-of-staf f  or  his  principal  staff 
person  around  who  the  rest  of  the  staff  could  work  and  function.   As 
I've  mentioned  before,  Governor  Dunn  had  not  had  the  experience  of 
having  been  involved  in  state  government  nor  had  he  had  the  exper- 
ience of  a  top  level  administrative  position  in  a  major  private  bus- 
iness endeavor.   And  so  therefore,  when  he  came  into  state  government 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  having  a  staff  either  in  the  government  field 
or  in  the  private  segment  either.   So  I  think  it  would  have  been  help- 
ful to  him  to  have  had  a  person  who  could  have  been  his  chief  of  staff. 
I  think  that  if  he  were  doing  it  over  again  and  he  would  ask  me  how 
should  we  do  it  differently?   That  would  be  my  first  and  foremost  rec- 
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ommendation. 
DR. CRAWFORD:  I  suppose  on  the  staff  system  really  does 

need  a  chief  of  staff  to  be  sure  that  your 
top  executive  does  not  have  to  battle  with  those  details.   Did  many  of 
them  tend  to  come  to  the  Governor's  attention  at  first? 
MR.  SMITH:  Yes,  I  think  far  too  many  details  and  de- 

cisions that  could  and  should  have  been 
made  elsewhere  got  to  the  level  of  the  Governor.   And  I  think  the  prob- 
lem that  that  presented  was  that  he  had  less  time  to  spend  on  the  more 
important  things.   That's  always  a  problem  for  a  governor  or  I  am  sure, 
a  mayor  or  a  president  or  even  probably  a  president  of  a  corporation  is 
to  try  to  keep  those  things  that  should  be  handled  at  a  lower  level. 
The  governor  then  could  be  able  to  spend  his  time  working  on  the  very 
important  issues  of  the  day. 

A  governor  has  to   spend  so  much  of  the  time  putting  out  brush 
fires  that  he  really  can't  concentrate  on  what  ideally  a  governor  ought 
to  concentrate  on,  in  my  opinion,  which  is  looking  at  wherever  the 
state  needs  to  be  in  ten  to  twenty  years  in  the  critical  areas  such 
as  education,  highways,  health  care  and  trying  to  get  the  state  in  a 
position  so  that  it  can  be  where  it  needs  to  be  in  those  ten  or  twen- 
ty year   periods.   But  it's  always  a  problem  for  the  governor  to  have 
to  deal  with  this  little  problem  or  that  little  problem  rather  than 
looking  at  the  big  picture  way  down  the  road  and  working  toward  get- 
ting there. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  anyone  responsible  for  advising  the 

Governor  on  political  consequences  of 
his  action? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  Joe  Hopper  had  responsibility  for 

a  lot  of  the  political  issues  and  prob- 
lems that  the  Governor  had  to  deal.  Of  course,  all  of  us  in  our  var- 
ious areas  of  responsibilities  took  that  into  account  and  offered  opin- 
ions as  those  decisions  came  up.   For  example,  my  general  responsibil- 
ity included  working  on  the  Governor's  programs  and  policies  and  ob- 
viously the  political  consideration  was  a  consideration  in  developing 
those  programs  and  policies. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  ever  feel  the  need  to  have  more 

older  people  with  political  experience 
and  capital  on  hand  to  advise  you  about  these  things? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  think  we  did  need  more  experience. 

In  retrospect  that  would  have  been  very 
helpful.  The  problem  that  Governor  Dunn  had  in  holding  together  his 
staff  was  that  he  was  a  new  Republican  governor — the  first  Republican 
governor  in  fifty  years — and  the  reality  was  that  there  was  just  not 
many  people  close  to  him  that  had  had  any  experience  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.   So  who  do  you  get  in  that  situation? 

I  think  the  first  thing  a  governor  needs  is  a  staff  and  a  cab- 
inet where  there  can  be  a  lot  of  mutual  levity  and  responsibility  and 
mutual  respect  and  a  lot  of  sharing  of  ease  and  philosophies  and  pol- 
itical thoughts.   If  that's  the  first  and  foremost  requirement,  well, 
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he  had  nobody  that  he  could  turn  to  who  had  had  that  kind  of  experience 
in  state  government.   But  it  certainly  would  have  been  helpful. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  can  understand  the  situation.   What 

about  the  salary  level?   We've  noted  the 
problem  as  attracting  people  mid-way  through  say  a  successful  career 
into  it.   Were  the  salary  levels  sufficient  to  keep  the  young  people 
you  did  have  or  was  there  a  danger  of  their  being  taken  away? 
MR.  SMITH:  I  think  the  salaries  were  sufficient  to 

keep  the  younger  people — I  think  the  prob- 
lem was  more  or  less  attracting  somewhat  older  people  in  their  mid-for- 
ties range,  but  as  far  as  the  younger  people  are  concerned  there  was 
really  not  much  problem  with  the  retention.   Partly  ,  that  was  because 
salaries  were  increased  along  the  way.   Commissioner's  salaries  were 
increased  rather  substanially  during  Governor  Dunn's  term  and  that 
made  it  possible  that  to  increase  staff  salaries  and  other  salaries 
as  well.   That  was   really  not  a  problem  from  that  standpoint. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  know  previous  Governors  had  often  sur- 

rounded themselves  with  considerably  old- 
er people,  but  of  course  they  had  old  political  machines  to  draw  older 
experienced  people  from  than  Governor  Dunn  did. 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  think  that  Governors  Ellington 

and  Clement  before  Governor  Dunn  had  the 
advantage  of  coming  out  of  the  Democratic  Party  where  a  number  of  peo- 
ple close  to  them  had  worked  in  state  government  over  a  number  of  years 
in  various  capacities  and  they  could  bring  them  back  into  state  govern- 
ment sometimes  in  the  same  capacity  and  sometimes  in  new  capacities. 
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But  they  had  a  pool  of  talent  there,  Governor  Ellington  and  Governor 
Clement  did,  that  they  could  draw  on  but  Governor  Dunn  just  simply 
didn't  have.   And  then  I  think  the  other  thing  that  is  somewhat  re- 
lated is  that  two-party  system  in  Tennessee  on  a  statewide  level  was 
fairly  new  commodity  at  that  point.   And  most  of  the  younger  people 
had  tended  to  gravitate  into  Republican  Party  behind  Senator  Baker, 
Senator  Brock  or  Governor  Dunn.   Well  there  was  just  a  lot  of  people 
in  the  Republican  Party  who  were  fairly  young  and  fairly  enthusias- 
tic and  who  had  gotten  into  politics  because  of  the  candidacies  of 
Dunn,  Baker  or  Brock.   And  most  of  the  talent  pool  that  was  avail- 
able for  Governor  Dunn  to  draw  on  was  basically  young,  and  basical- 
ly young  new  people  whereas  Governor  Clement  and  Ellington  had  come 
out  of  a  different  environment  with  different  friends  and  a  differ- 
ent group  available  for  them  to  draw  on. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Let  me  ask  a  question  of  a  different 

kind.   Generally,  Governor  Dunn's  sup- 
porters— particularly  after  the  primary  and  as  you  got  geared  up 
for  the  general  election — many  of  them  at  least  at  the  managerial 
level,  came  from  a  background  of  working  with  Senator  Baker.   Now 
of  course,  Senator  Brock  had  a  different  group  of  Republican  sup- 
porters.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Senator  Brock 
and  his  supporters  as  a  result  of  so  many  of  you  being  from  the 
Baker  organization? 
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MR.  SMITH:  Not  much  really.   What  happened  was  that, 

I  think  you  have  to  look  back  a  little  bit 
beyond  the  general  election  to  the  primary  and  in  the  Republican  pri- 
mary election  Governor  Dunn  had  decided  relatively  late  to  get  into  the 
race  and  when  he  got  involved  he  had  tremendous  support  and  encourage- 
ment among  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Republicans,  and  he  was  able  to 
eventually  win  the  primary  because  of  a  tremendous  turnout  of  Repub- 
licans for  him  in  the  Republican  Primary  in  Shelby  County. 

But  elsewhere  around  the  state  Governor  Dunn  had  gotten  involved 
at  a  later  date  than  had  Maxey  Jarman,  Bill  Jenkins,  and  Claude  Robert- 
son.  So  when  he  went  to  many  East  Tennessee  counties  he  was  the  four- 
th candidate  to  make  the  trek  through  the  county.   And  as  a  result 
many  of  the  long-time  Republican  leasers  in  those  counties  had  already 
lined  up  behind  one  of  the  other  candidates.   So  when  the  general  elec- 
tion came  along  Governor  Dunn  had  need  of  bolstering  his  campaign  or- 
ganization at  the  state  campaign  staff  level  and  in  the  various  coun- 
ties as  well. 

In  that  year  1970  Senator  Brock,  then  Congressman  Brock,  was 
running  for  U.S.  Senate  against  Albert  Gore  and  of  course,  all  of  the 
Brock  oriented  Republicans  were  in  principal  roles  in  the  Brock  cam- 
paign.  They  had  been  back  since  early  in  the  1970  election  year  that 
was  a  well  established  campaign  organization  that  Congressman  Brock 
had  put  together. 
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Many  of  us  who  had  gotten  into  politics  more  in  the  Baker  campaign 
of  1966  were  available  to  be  recruited  by  Republican  nominee  Winfield 
Dunn.   So  when  he  had  need  of  people  both  at  his  state  campaign  level 
and  then  some  in  the  counties,  but  more  particularly  at  the  state  cam- 
paign level,  he  had  to  turn  to  the  Baker  wing  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  find  people  because  the  Brock  wing  of  the  Republican  Party  was  all 
involved  in  the  Brock  campaign. 

So  again  it  was  one  of  those  situations  where  Governor  Dunn  had  to 
go  where  the  people  were  that  could  help  him  and  they  were  basically  , 
as  you  mentioned >the  Baker  Republicans.   I  don't  think  that  was  any 
conscious  decision  on  his  part  to  say  I  want  Baker-oriented  Republi- 
cans rather  than  Brock-oriented  Republicans.   It  was  more  of  a  prag- 
matic decision  because  of  the  fact  that  Congressman  Brock  was  running 
for  election  and  Senator  Baker  was  not  running  for  election  that  year. 
So  that's  why  that  developed,  but  during  the  campaign,  the  general  elec- 
tion campaign,  Congressman  Brock,  whose  organization  was  far  superior  to 
Governor  Dunn's,  was  very  generous  with  help  and  assistance.   After  the 
election  was  over  there  were  relatively  few  problems  between  the  Gover- 
nor's staff  and  the  Senator's  staff.   In  fact,  I  think  things  went  very 
smoothly. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  As  far  as  I  can  tell,  they  did  certainly 

at  the  top  level.   What  about  problems  in 
the  First  Tennessee  Congressional  District?   That  was  one  source  of  ir- 
ritation throughout  the  whole  administration — difficulty  dealing  with 
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Congressman  Quillen.  Did  the  staff  manage  to  help  with  that  situation? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  I  would  say  this.   I  think  first  off 

as  I  have  already  mentioned  when  Governor 
Dunn  was  running  in  the  primary  election,  when  he  went  to  the  counties 
of  the  First  Congressional  District  what  he  found  was  that  most  of  the 
Republican  leadership  there  was  committed  to  Bill  Jenkins  who  was  close 
to  Congressman  Quillen  and  who  was  a  first  district  resident  himself 
from  Rogersville.    So  Governor  Dunn  had  to  establish  as  his  principal 
campaign  organization  in  the  primary  people  who  were  sort  of  outside  the 
Quillen- Jenkins  organizational  group. 

Now,  after  the  primary  as  the  general  election  got  underway  Congres- 
sman Quillen  and  a  lot  of  his  people  were  very  very  helpful.   Congressman 
Quillen  felt  like  that  he  md  his  people  could  carry  the  first  district 
very  handily  for  Governor  Dunn.   And  in  fact,  Governor  Dunn  achieved 
some  very  impressive  margins  in  the  First  Congressional  District  in  Wash- 
ington County  and  in  a  number  of  those  other  traditionally  heavily  Repub- 
lican counties  of  upper  East  Tennessee. 

But  again  Governor  Dunn's  principal  people  in  those  upper  East  Ten- 
nessee counties  were  not  for  the  most  part  your  old  guard  Republican  es- 
tablishment leaders  that  had  been  very  active  in  the  Quillen  organiza- 
tion over  the  years,  most  of  them  again  being  for  Bill  Jenkins  in  the 
Republican  primary.   So  Governor  Dunn's  first  and  foremost  loyalties 
at  the  outset  of  his  term  as  Governor  were  naturally  those  people  that 
were  first  and  foremost  in  his  campaign  way  back  in  the  early  stages 
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of  1970. 

Of  course,  Governor  Dunn  during  his  term  as  governor  encountered 
a  number  of  problems  in  upper  East  Tennessee.   Your  specific  question 
was  whether  the  staff  helped  in  resolving  those  problems — I  don't  know 
whether  we  did  or  not.   I  would  just  say  that  there  were  some  tough 
times.    We  didn't  always  agree  with  Congressman  Quillen  on  some  of  the 
suggestions  that  he  made  and  eventually  it  became  a  very  polarized  sit- 
uation.  I  think  in  retrospect  it  would  have  been  very  very  helpful  if 
Governor  Dunn  had  had  on  his  staff  an  upper  East  Tennessean  who  was 
close  to  Congressman  Quillen. 

I  was  from  upper  East  Tennessee,  but  had  not  really  known  Congres- 
sman Quillen  that  well  and  was  certainly  not  among  his  confidants  al- 
though I  never  had  any  political  differences  or  problems  with  him  pri- 
or to  Governor  Dunn's  being  elected.   But  it  became,  a  very  tough  prob- 
lem and  the  ramifications  of  it  exist  to  this  day. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  about  the  development  of  the  problem 

of  the  East  Tennessee  medical  school?   Did 
you  see  that  one  coming? 
MR.  SMITH:  Well,  that  problem — that  of  course  is  what 

lead  to  Governor  Dunn's  biggest  problem 
in  upper  East  Tennessee  and  in  fact  it  was  the  biggest  single  problem 
I  think,  of  his  entire  four -year  tenure  as  Governor.   That  problem  lead 
to.  .  .  .  (End  of  Tape.) 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  consider  this  to  rank  in  the  prob- 

lems of  the  administration,  and  how  did  it 
start? 

MR.  SMITH:  Well,  the  medical  school  issue  was  the  big- 

gest single  problem  that  Governor  Dunn  had 
during  his  four  years  as  Governor.   It  became  a  very  diversive  situation 
between  Congressman  Quillen  and  himself,  and  a  lot  of  enmity  built  up 
in  upper  East  Tennessee  towards  Governor  Dunn  over  the  issue.   The  sit- 
uation began  to  develop  very  early  in  Governor  Dunn's  first  year  when  a 
delegation  from  upper  East  Tennessee,  and  most  of  them  from  Johnson  City, 
came  down  to  the  state  capital  and  told  Governor  Dunn  that  they  wanted 
for  him  to  establish  a  school  of  medicine  at  East  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity in  conjunction  with  the  Veterans  Administration  facility. 

At  that  meeting  Governor  Dunn  didn't  tell  the  delegation  that  he 
would  either  support  or  oppose  the  proposed  school  of  medicine.   He  did 
point  out  to  them  that  the  Higher  Education  Commission  had  done  a  study 
from  two  or  three  years  before  which  had  indicated  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  physicians  in  East  Tennessee — in  Tennessee — that  the  problem 
existed  really  in  all  rural  areas  of  the  state;  and  that  it  got  somewhat 
more  pronounced  as  (it)  went  from  west  to  east  Tennessee.   The  governor 
also  noted  with  them  that  the  Higher  Education  Commission  had  proposed 
that  the  solution  to  the  problem  was  basically  to  establish  primary  care 
facilities  and  regional  centers  at  various  points  across  the  state  oper- 
ating in  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Tennessee  School  of  Medicine 
in  Memphis.   The  group  wasn't  particularly  enthusiastic  about  the  study 
that  the  Higher  Education  Commission  had  conducted.   They  said  they  felt 
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like  it  was  a  UT  biased  study,  and  that  they  just  felt  like  the  proposal 
was  a  much  better  alternative  towards  solving  the  physician  shortage  pro- 
blem in  East  Tennessee. 

So  eventually,  what  Governor  Dunn  told  the  upper  east  Tennessee  folks 
that  he  would  do  was  to  conduct  another  study.   He  brought  into  the  state 
a  three-member  consulting  team,  all  of  them  from  out  of  state;  and  they 
spent  a  lot  of  time  looking  at  medical  education  facilities  in  the  state. 
They  visited  not  only  the  UT  medical  units  in  Memphis,  but  the  UT  facili- 
ties in  Knoxville  as  well  as  East  Tennessee  State  University  in  Johnson 
City.   Eventually,  the  consulting  team  came  forward  with  its  report.   The 
report  was  very  negative  toward  the  establishment  of  a  free-standing 
school  of  medicine  at  East  Tennessee  State  University;  and  the  report 
went  on  to  say  that  if  a  new  school  of  medicine  was  to  be  established  in 
the  state,  that  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in  Knox- 
ville.  These  recommendations  from  the  consulting  team  met  with  an  almost 
violent  reaction  in  upper  east  Tennessee. 

The  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle  published  a  huge  editorial  cartoon 
on  the  front  of  the  newspaper  which  depicted  a  cow  with  upper  east  Ten- 
nessee sucking  the  hind  tits  on  the  cow.   Just  a  massive  adverse  reaction. 
The  situation  more  or  less  degenerated,  if  that's  possible,  from  that 
point  on.   Upper  east  Tennessee  Republican  legislators  proposed  legis- 
lation to  establish  the  school.   The  controversy  went  on  for  two  or  three 
years . 

Finally  the  upper  east  Tennessee  Republican  legislators  got  together 
with  the  Democratic  legislative  leadership.   They  passed  a  bill  to  estab- 
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lish  the  school.   Governor  Dunn  opposed  it  when  it  was  proposed  (and) 
fought  it  in  the  legislature.   The  bill  eventually  passed.   Governor 
Dunn  vetoed  the  bill;  and  the  veto  was  overridden  by  the  General  As- 
sembly;, all  the  while  the  dispute  becoming  much  more  volatile  and  em- 
bittered along  the  way. 

Governor  Dunn's  basic  reason  for  opposing  the  school  was  because 
he  felt  like  there  was  a  better  way  for  the  state  to  go  about  solving 
its  physician  shortage  problem  as  the  Higher  Education  Commission  had 
determined  and  as  the  out-of-state  consulting  team  had  determined.   He 
felt  like  that  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  to  establish  a  high 
quality  school  of  medicine  at  East  Tennessee  State  University  without 
devoting  just  enormous  state  resources,  and  that  there  was  a  much  more 
cost  effective  way  to  go  about  solving  the  problem. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  problem  did  exist  and  that  something  needed 
to  be  done  about  it.   It  was  really  just  a  question  of  the  best  method 
of  solving  that  problem.   But,  it  clearly  was  a  big,  political  problem 
for  Governor  Dunn  by  the  end  of  his  term;  and  it  became  a  very  embit- 
tered situation. 

I  think  looking  back  at  that  in  retrospect,  the  problem  essentially 
arose  out  of  this  situation.   For  years  and  years  and  years,  East  Tennes- 
seeans,  upper  east  Tennesseeans  in  particular,  have  felt  like  that  they 
have  not  gotten  their  fair  share  of  state  roads  and  other  public  works 
monies  over  the  years.   Many  east  Tennesseeans  who  are  predominantly 
Republican  have  felt  like  that  was  largely  because  of  the  fact  that  that 
is  the  Republican  area  of  the  state,  and  that  state  government  has  been 
controlled  by  Democratic  governors  and  Democratic  General  Assemblies. 
And  that  it  was  largely  for  political  reasons  that  upper  east  Tennessee 
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had  been  denied  its  fair  share  of  state  resources  over  the  years. 

So,  when  a  Republican  governor  was  elected  with  huge  majorities 
from  upper  east  Tennessee,  I  think  many,  many  of  the.  citizens  there 
felt  like  that  the  medical  school  was  the  one  great  opportunity  for  upper 
east  Tennessee  to  be  done  right  for  all  the  injustices  that,  in  the  view 
of  upper  east  Tennesseans,  they  had  incurred  over  the  years.   So,  the 
medical  school  was  important  not  only  in  and  of  itself,  but  it  became 
the  big  symbol  for  the  state  to  do  right  by  upper  east  Tennessee  after 
many  years  of  upper  east  Tennessee  being  short-changed. 

When  the  Republican  governor  wouldn't  go  along  with  that,  the  Re- 
publicans in  upper  east  Tennessee  just  could  not  accept  it  and  could 
not  understand  it,  and  that  led  to  the  divisiveness  that  occurred  on 
the  issue.   I  have  never  seen  any  other  similar  situation  where  a  com- 
munity and  an  area  of  the  state  got  as  upset  as  the  citizens  did  in  that 
area  of  the  state  over  a  project  of  this  nature. 
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